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| SOCIAL WORK TRAINING FOR CHILD WELFARE: 


eT 


Some Key Issues 


Howard J. 


Director 
Smith College School for Social Work 
Northampton, Mass. 


Parad 


Wane there may be controversy about some 
of the technical issues in training for child wel- 
fare, there is happily no controversy about the 
ultimate social goal that commands our best 
efforts in training social work personnel for 
service in the child welfare field. Our goal— 
ambitiously but simply stated—is the promo- 
tion of the emotional and social well-being of 
children and their families. 


Any critical examination of key issues must 
recognize that social work and social welfare 
are part of a much larger complex which we 
call society. These issues are firmly imbedded 
in the more generalized and much more mas- 
sive problems inherent in our complicated so- 
cial structure—a social structure so highly mo- 
bile. industrialized, urbanized, bureaucratized, 
impersonalized, as to evoke a wide variety of 
such frightening labels as ‘the age of anxiety,” 
“our age of unreason,” “the crisis of American 
survival.’ Despite its enormous problems, ours 
is a society that continues to dream of the 
Good Life and persists in upholding an egali- 
tarian philosophy—indeed, even while it real- 
izes that this dream is yet to approach fulfill- 
ment. 


The key issues with which we are concerned 
are related to the larger question of enhancing 
the scope, quality, and availability of social 
resources and services. Globally speaking, we 
have before us the challenge of a triple com- 
mitment: a) to organize socially responsible 
services with adequate geographic coverage, 
b) to provide them effectively, efficiently, and 
humanely, and c) to make sure that they reach 
the right target at the right time. 


Obviously, if this triple commitment is to be 
met, the shortage of trained personnel poses a 
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To provide more effective child welfare 
services, Dr. Parad calls for the recruit- 
ment and appropriate training of person- 
nel, and a new organizational design of 
services. 


major problem since the person-to-person re- 
lationship remains the key instrument in our 
pattern of child welfare services. We shall 
briefly consider two partial solutions: first, the 
recruitment of more students through the so- 
cial work careers programs and, second, the 
use of auxiliary personnel in a junior profes- 
sional category. Our focus will be on the roles 
of government, graduate school, and agency— 
with particular reference to public child wel- 
fare. We shall consider the impact of certain 
government reports, a few of the manifold 
technical problems of social work education, 
and the need for new organizational patterns 
of service to meet needs more creatively and 
effectively. 


Shortage of Trained Personnel 


According to Ernest Witte, at the very least 
we need ten to fifteen thousand new recruits 
to social work each year to fill vacancies and 
staff new positions.t In the face of this tre- 
mendous shortage (in itself testifying to the 
great demand for social services and the high 
regard attached to them by society), only 
about 2,000 social workers will be graduated 
from master’s programs in some fifty-six 
United States accredited schools. Using the 
most conservative estimate, we are meeting 
only one-fifth of the established need in social 
work—despite the encouraging upswing in en- 
rollment in graduate schools today. In prac- 
tical terms this means that the scope, quality 
and availability of services are all adversely 
affected. 

The personnel picture in child welfare is 
similarly arresting. Only 20 percent of the 


1 “*Education for Social Work.”’ Social Work Year Book, 1960, 
National Association of Social Workers, p. 233. 
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staff in public child welfare agencies have had 
full professional training, and only 4 percent 
in public assistance.” In 1958, according to the 
recently issued Report of the Advisory Council 
on Child Welfare Services, 1,807 public child 
welfare workers had two years of graduate 
social work training.’ In addition, 1,355 had 
one year of training and by far the overwhelm- 
ing majority, 3,290, had less than one year of 
professional training. This group of only six 
thousand workers is charged with the awesome 
responsibility of providing critically important 
service for some 339,801 children—44 percent 
in foster care, 38 percent in their own homes 
or with relatives, and 18 percent in institu- 
tions. Including administrators, supervisors, 
and consultants, which obviously distorts the 
figures, we may derive a crude average of over 
fifty-two cases per individual worker. 


The problem of staff turnover in public child 
welfare services, always a familiar one on the 
social work scene, has been documented in a 
recent study by the Children’s Bureau.*® This 
report indicates that almost consistently 
throughout the past decade, a quarter of the 
professional personnel in public child welfare 
programs trickle through the personnel funnel 
each year. Finally, the Advisory Council on 
Child Welfare Services estimates that at least 
3,000 additional child welfare workers are 
needed today for minimal geographic coverage, 
and 4,300 will be needed by 1970. 


Use of Case Aides 


Two thousand graduates to fill over ten 
thousand jobs! While making every effort to 
increase the flow of qualified recruits into 
schools of social work, we realize that people 
in need must be served in the best way possible 
despite the limiting circumstances prevailing 
because of personnel shortages. Even over a 
long period of time the most optimistic among 
us cannot hope to solve this problem. We can 
only make a substantial dent in it. In the pub- 


2U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Social Workers in 1950, 
published by American Association of Social Workers, N.Y., 
1952. 

3 Report of the Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services, 
United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Children’s Bureau, December 28, 1959, p. 54. 

4 ibid., p. 30. 

5 Study of Losses in Professional Staff in Child Welfare and 
Voluntary Service Agencies, 1960. 
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lic social services there is an especially pressing | 
need for careful definition, experimentation | 
and study in the use of junior professional 
workers, whether described as ‘social work 
associate,” “auxiliary social worker,”’ “‘social | 
welfare technician” or “case aide.’ For ex- 
ample, the Russell Sage Foundation mono- 
graph In-service Training and Reduced Work 
Loads shows the kind of valuable work that 
can be done by partially trained workers, 
While this experiment was conducted in the 
Michigan Aid to Dependent Children program, 
its main findings would probably be replicated 
by most public child welfare programs using 
similar methods. 


In experimenting with the use of case aides, 
three safeguards have to be kept in mind to 
avoid a drastic downgrading of standards: 1) 
minimal standards for acceptance by employ- 
ing agencies should specify graduation from an 
accredited college, supplemented by qualifica- 
tions to match those for application to a grad- 
uate school of social work; 2) a definite limit 
on the period of employability should be con- 
sidered—a device now used by many progres- 
sive private child welfare agencies, so that 
after an agreed upon period the worker either 
goes on to graduate study or is deprived of 
opportunities for advancement, if not released 
from employment altogether; and 3) in-serv- 
ice training programs should be continually 
strengthened, whenever possible supplemented 
by on-campus training opportunities available 
for part-time and summer study at a number 
of schools of social work. 


Though we need to work vigorously and 
simultaneously on several fronts, we should 
give priority to the need for fully trained 
workers with a master’s degree in social work 
—otherwise we run the risk of permitting pres- 
ent exigency to triumph over professional 
standards. For example, the recently proposed 
five-year undergraduate-graduate training pro- 
gram will not, in my opinion, deal construc- 
tively with our basic personnel problems in 
social work.® We should be reminded, too, of 
the positive experience of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, the Public Health Service and other 
federal programs which, with proper standards | 


® Howard J. Parad, ‘‘Form and Substance in Professional | 
Education,’”’ CHILD WELFARE, February 1960, pp. 3-4. 
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bolstered by adequate financial provisions, 
have been able to attract large numbers of 
trained personnel with the result that their 
services enjoy a high professional reputation. 
The lesson is clear to all who are ready to 
learn! 


Social Work Career Programs 


To alleviate staff shortages, we also need to 
extend and elaborate the existing social work 
career programs. The eight demonstration 
projects now in operation have dramatically 
demonstrated the value of on-the-job summer 
social work experiences for college juniors and 
seniors to test out their interests. The vast 
number of applicants for these projects con- 
fronts us with a paradox: whereas employing 
agencies are desperately searching for person- 
nel to fill vacant positions, college juniors and 
seniors are flocking to these career programs. 
For example, the fourth summer social work 
project of the Social Work Careers Program 
of Massachusetts was able to accept only 
about 20 percent of the 235 students who had 
applied for jobs.‘ 


We are therefore failing to seize a splendid 
opportunity for interesting qualified young 
people in a career in social work. While final 
statistics are not available, some studies indi- 
cate that as many as two-thirds of the students 
enrolled in these programs eventually choose 
social work as a career. We know from experi- 
ence in all the career programs that college stu- 
dents show a strong positive interest in direct 
work with children and are almost universally 
enthusiastic in their response to their summer 
experiences in child welfare agencies. It is also 
worth mentioning that for women college stu- 
dents, summer work in child welfare leading 
towards a career represents a socially healthy 
sublimation of maternal strivings necessarily 
postponed by the prolonged adolescence en- 
forced by American culture. 


Unfortunately our prospects for extending 
the career programs are sharply limited unless 
more effective ways are found to finance them. 
It is estimated that government spends about 
28 billion dollars a year for social welfare pur- 


7Leona Riskin, “Sampling Social Work,’ Cairp WeELFarr, 
February 1960, p. 12. 
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poses.® Is it too much to ask that a small frac- 
tion of this huge sum—perhaps a half million 
dollars—be used for furthering career projects 
to help recruit the needed personnel? 


Proposed Federal Grants for Training 


A number of developments on the Federal 
policy level relevant to social work training for 
child welfare give us cause for an optimistic 
view of long-range possibilities for dealing with 
staff shortages in the beleaguered public serv- 
ices. Three epochal documents—the Advisory 
Council Report on Child Welfare Services, the 
Advisory Council Report on Public Assistance, 
and the Memorandum to State Agencies Ad- 
ministering Public Assistance and Child Wel- 
fare Programs ® merit careful study and wide 
discussion. These follow in the wake of the 
1956 amendments to the public assistance 
titles, which represented a significant depar- 
ture in emphasizing casework services to public 
assistance clients, and the 1958 amendments 
to the Federal child welfare program, which 
made available Federal funds for services to 
children in urban communities on the same 
basis as to children in rural areas. What in 
essence will these policy statements—if en- 
acted into statutes implemented by appropria- 
tions—accomplish? The Advisory Council Re- 
port on Child Welfare Services proposes grants 
to state departments of welfare and schools of 
social work for child welfare traineeships. The 
need for an expanded number of traineeships, 
long overdue. is clearly documented. During 
the period 1955-1959 the total number of pub- 
lic child welfare workers granted education 
leave increased by only 4 percent. while the 
total professional staff in these programs in- 
creased over 15 percent. Obviously. financial 
support for social work training for child wel- 
fare has not kept pace with the ever-increasing 
need. While additional scholarship programs . 
are desperately needed in the relatively neg- 
lected field of child welfare, traineeships, in my 
opinion, should be unencumbered by elaborate 
commitment provisions. The cause of profes- 
sional education in a free society is best served 
by permitting personnel to be free to make 


8 Social Work Year Book, 1960, 
Social Workers, N.Y., 1960, p. 

® Department of Health, Education & Welfaré, Social Se- 
curity Administration, August 14, 1959. 
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their own career plans. One hopes, too, if the 
recommendations of the Advisory Council are 
followed, grants made to graduate schools of 
social work will be similarly liberal. The need 
for a non-categorical approach to educational 
grants-in-aid for schools of social work is as 
important as the need for a non-categorical 
approach in the public social services. 


We have at this moment a golden opportu- 
nity to begin to master the nagging problem of 
standards that not aim high enough. 
Phrases such as ‘maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis” in training pro- 
grams adopted by the states should come to 
mean the expectation of a master’s degree in 
social work for future personnel trained under 
the hoped-for enabling provisions. 


do 


In this connection. the findings of the recent 
report by Weissman and Baker provide im- 
pressive confirmation—if confirmation is still 
needed: “The caseworker in public assistance 
and child welfare is the principle instrument 
the agency has for accomplishing its stated 
objectives.” 1° The “provision of money and 
concrete services alone” is insufficient. The 
“critical requirements” for effective profes- 
sional performance in child welfare service— 
based upon examination of 825 out of 2.013 
critical incidents in the performance of the 
casework job—are basically similar to those 
generally associated with successful casework 
in other fields of practice. The report is quite 
specific in its appraisal of priority needs: “The 
fields of public assistance and child welfare call 
for no different definition of the casework job 
[as compared with other fields of practice] de- 
spite the fact that staff shortages in these fields 
may be more desperate.” 12 


One final caveat: It is hoped that the expan- 
sion of variable Federal grants-in-aid for child 
welfare services will not mean a mad rush for 
an artificial and limiting “child welfare special- 
ization” which would offset hard-won gains 
made by social work education during the past 
decade. The present accreditation policy of the 
Council on Social Work Education specifies 


10Trving Weissman and Mary R. Baker, Education for 
Social Workers in the Public Social Services, Vol. VII, Council 
on Social Work Education, N.Y., 1959, p. 68. 

11 ¢hid., p .72. 
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that “a school of social work shall be ac- 
credited for its basic curriculum and _ there} 
shall be no accrediting of any specialization by | 
any definition.” This statement represents an| 
evolutionary rather than a revolutionary de- 
velopment, and it would be unfortunate if ad- 
vances in one field resulted in regressive frag- 
mentation in another. 


i 
; 


Training for Practice in Child Welfare 


Assuming we have been successful in recruit- | 
ing enough people to insure a more adequate} 
flow of personnel to our social services, what 
then? The basic question is: Do we prepare 
our students adequately for skillful service to 


human beings in trouble? In some quarters} 


emphasis is placed on diluting the content of] 
field work experience for students through var- 
ious types of experimentation designed to 
heighten the “academic” content of profes- 


sional education. Successful social work per- 


formance consists of a fusion of thinking, act-| 
ing, and feeling. Attempts at de-emphasizing 


the importance of skill, which is the outgrowth 
of the blending of these three elements, fail to 
grasp the essential nature and purpose of pro- 
fessional education.’* Achieving a proper cur- 


riculum balance involves steering between the | 


Scylla of rarefied intellectualization and the 
Charvbdis of “playing it by ear’—that is, 


learning only through intuitive trial and error. | 
The contribution of field teaching to profes-| 


sional education has been widely discussed and 
investigated in our literature. Twelve vears ago 
Florence Day commented that “‘field work has 
not uniformly been raised to its full educa- 
tional stature and helped to carry its potential 
proportion of subject matter.” 1° Field work 
should provide a sustained experience in depth, 
with a variety of practice situations giving the 
student ample opportunity not only to rein- 
force and apply his theoretic insights but also 


to develop new ones. Good field teaching is | 


theory- as well as practice-oriented, just as 


good classroom teaching is practice-directed as | 


well as theoretically undergirded. Whether this 
type of field work experience is provided de- 
pends on the training resources of agencies as 


12 See Howard J. Parad, op, cit., p. 2. 
138 “Current Developments in the Graduate Curriculum,” 
Social Casework, November 1948, p. 342. 
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well as their desire to join hands in the part- 
nership so vital for the success of our educa- 
tional enterprise.'* 


Practitioners should be aware of the magni- 
tude of the task involved in organizing—and 
streamlining into a two-year period—a variety 
of course materials to cover the three basic 
“sequences” recommended by the Council on 
Social Work Education’s 1952 curriculum pol- 
icy statement: growth and behavior, the social 
services, and the social work methods. 


Of great concern to child welfare practi- 
tioners and educators alike is the practical 
question whether schools of social work should 
incorporate into a larger sequence material 
considered especially relevant to child welfare 
practice. In a recent survey of the catalog de- 
scriptions of courses offered by the sixty-three 
accredited schools, I found that twenty-five 
schools offer a course in child welfare, some 
labelled broadly as Child Welfare, others 
carrying a variety of titles indicating a rich 
diversity of content—such as The Child and 
the State, Special Services to Children, Child 
Welfare Problems and Services, Child Care 
and Protection. Insofar as one can draw infer- 
ences from catalogue statements, these courses 
may all be classified under the sequence known 
as “the social services.” Only twelve schools, 
however, offer a separate child-focused course 
in the human growth and behavior sequence, 
while twenty-three have offerings in the social 
work methods area of the curriculum. Of the 
latter group, sixteen seem to emphasize case- 
work with children in foster care. 


It would be fallacious to assume from this 
survey that one form of curricular organiza- 
tion is intrinsically superior to another, as the 


key issue is one of substantive content, not 
curricular architecture. 


Teaching breadth without depth, concept 
without percept and precept, casework without 
enough cases or without the searching illumi- 
nation of dynamic psychology—these are but 
a few of the pitfalls to be avoided in social 

4 Eunice Allan and Esther Clemence, ‘‘Towards a Phi- 
losophy of Casework Teaching,’ Smith College Studies in 
Social Work, February 1960, p. 138. See also Annette Garrett, 


“Learning Through Supervision,’’ Smith College Studies in 
Social Work, February 1954. 
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work education. Introduction of new social 
science content, while commendable and highly 
useful, often fails to differentiate between the 
generalization applicable to a mass of people 
and the individualization so necessary for en- 
gaging a specific client in a treatment relation- 
ship. Keeping pace with new knowledge is a 
difficult educational art that involves conserv- 
ing basic educational values. There is, for ex- 
ample, danger of attenuation—almost to the 
point of meaninglessness—of the enormously 
valuable contributions available to us from 
dynamic psychiatry. In planning a curriculum, 
one must always choose not among alternate 
evils but among alternate “goods.” And in 
making the final decision, evidence to date is 
overwhelming in proving the value of a large 
dosage of good solid Freudian psychodynamic 
material on the processes of ego development 
—hopefully, without minimizing the ego’s un- 
conscious libidinal components. 


The child welfare field, with its dual clinical 
and in loco parentis responsibility, has consis- 
tently demonstrated the usefulness of psycho- 
analytic theory as applied to casework prac- 
tice. Yet, in teaching any theory of behavior, 
we must scrupulously avoid turning out stu- 
dents who are so saturated with high order 
abstractions that they are naively uninformed 
about how a five-year-old child might feel 
about leaving his natural parents or being re- 
placed because his foster mother is sick. The 
goals of theoretic depth and clinical sensitivity 
should receive equal attention in our curricula 
if we are to release and channelize the student’s 
potential as a helping human being. While 
striving for conceptual richness, we should be 
wary of ‘“‘pseudo-conceptual” schemes offering 
fancy formulations but no new ideas. In terms 
of their potential for giving us the tools to help 
people in trouble, some theoretic offerings pale 
in comparison with such profound conceptual 
contructs as the classical Freudian triad of 
ego, super-ego and id. 

Recent efforts have been made to spell out 
“specialized” content appropriate for child 
welfare practice.'° In evaluating these contri- 





15 Child Welfare as a Field of Social Work Practice, Child 
Welfare League of America, 1959. See also a similar statement 
incorporated in Description of Practice Statements, Council on 
Social Work Education, September 1959. I am avoiding the 
use of the generic-specific concept because so much confusion 
is attached to it that it has perhaps outlived its professional 
usefulness. See Harriett Bartlett, ‘“‘The Generic-Specific Con- 
cept,”’ in Issues in American Social Work, edited by Alfred 
Kahn, Columbia University Press, 1959. 
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butions we must acknowledge that many stu- 
dents do not reach the decision to seek employ- 
ment in the child welfare field until shortly 
before or after graduation. This is but one rea- 
son for providing all students with the best 
possible basic preparation. However, if we ac- 
cept the proposition that our greatest potential 
for preventive intervention is in work with 
children and their families, it is not only ap- 
propriate but imperative that the graduate 
curriculum offer all students an extensive and 
intensive exposure to a range of courses con- 
cerned with the child—normal child develop- 
ment, the psychopathology of childhood, social 
services to children, and casework and group- 
work methods of working with children in their 
own homes as well as in foster care. My thesis, 
then, is that all students should have maxi- 
mum understanding of the phenomena of child 
life as a fundamental prerequisite for profes- 
sional social work practice in any field. While 
it is not my intention to minimize the other 
stages of the life cycle, one cannot understand 
the more advanced stages of human growth 
without an intimate appreciation of its begin- 
nings. 


In addition to formal theoretic courses, all 
students should have some opportunity for 
both observational and direct treatment ex- 
periences involving work with children. To 
this end the agency can play a leadership role 
in encouraging even first-year students to work 
directly with children, especially children with 
developmental difficulties. More observa- 
tional experiences in day care centers would 
give students the insights necessary for appre- 
ciating the realities of child behavior. The best 
antidote to the young student’s fear of direct 
work with children is actual treatment ex- 
perience with children under competent guid- 
ance from field and school faculty. The best 
lectures on the problems of child life will fall 
flat unless demonstrated by a variety of prac- 
tice experiences involving work with children, 
coupled with the tutorial learning available in 
casework supervision and psychiatric consul- 
tation. Some students are “naturals” for 


16 See Marion Barnes, et al., “Direct Casework Treatment 
with Children,” Smith College Studies in Social Work, Febru- 
ary 1958. 
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working with children and some _ probably 
should be encouraged to work primarily with 
adults. Yet I feel that we often fail to give the 
right kind of opportunities to students who 
can potentially make brilliant contributions to 
work with children. 


Another training problem often noticed in 
the public child welfare field is the general 
reluctance on the part of schools to offer 
supervision for students with pre- 
vious experience who soon after graduation 
will have to assume supervisory responsibility, 
While some schools have offered such courses 
on the master’s level with success, I believe 
these can best be offered on the post-graduate 
level in third-year or doctoral programs—or, 
to make them more readily accessible, through 
on-campus seminars in supervision. Since the 
time available during the master’s period of 
instruction is so limited, it seems fallacious to 
me to use time for this purpose, however 
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ministrator in need of training supervisors. 
Just as the best training for healthy parent- 
hood is a healthy childhood, one of the best 
ways to prepare for supervision is to have a 
positive educational experience as a super- 
visee. 


An Integrated Social Service Program 


Thus far we have posed two basic ques- 
tions: How can we alleviate the personnel 
shortage? How do we train those recruited? 
The third major question is: How can agen- 
cies make the most effective deployment of 
scarce personnel to provide services of maxi- 
mum scope, quality and availability? 


Examination of the work of almost any 
child welfare agency indicates the need for 
thoughtful community planning to avoid dif- 
fusion of our professional efforts at prevention 
and treatment of personal and family break- 
down. 


If the client’s ego could steer him—like the 
automatic pilot of a modern airplane—we 
would not have to make such a strong case 
for an integrated social service program. To 
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expect a high degree of coordinated activity in 
clients who generally suffer from unintegrated 
eco functioning is obviously expecting the im- 
not to mention the equally stagger- 
ing task of relating appropriately to a number 
of different professional workers. It seems to 
me imperative at this stage to modify our ex- 
isting pattern of child welfare services by 
exerting our inventiveness and social states- 





possi ble 


manship to develop new types of organiza- 
tional structure. The basic organizational de- 
sign should make possible a variety of family- 
focused social work services, combining afresh 
those traditionally associated with child wel- 
fare and family service, as well as a variety of 
special services, especially homemaker and 
day care. This type of agency should be com- 
prehensive enough to “reinforce, supplement 
or substitute for parental functions which 


parents cannot perform fully.” ?7 The number 
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of concrete services packaged under one multi- 
functional agency should be regarded in a 
flexible way, contractable or expandable to 
meet regional conditions. 


I am proposing neither a utopian, one-stop 
social service “bargain center,” nor an agency 
limited to the so-called multi-problem family. 
This notion is by no means an original one, as 
it has been suggested repeatedly in the litera- 
ture.'5 An experimental social service unit, 
offering a well-defined range of services, with 
competent staff and consultation aids, would 
lower the threshold to be crossed by the family 
now caught in the house of social work maze— 
with its confusing signs pointing in opposite 
directions to “sectarian-nonsectarian,” ‘“‘pri- 
vate-public,” “child-family,” “welfare-serv- 
ice.” This approach—ideally making services 
visible and accessible when, where and as 
necessary—translates our slogans about the 
importance of the family as the funda- 
mental unit of society into a palpable social 
reality. 


I am mindful of the many problems involved 
in setting up such an operation, e.g. finances, 


Child Welfare as a Field of Social Work Practice, p. 6. 

18 See, for example, Robert H. MacRae, ‘‘New Knowledge— 
Consequences for People,’’ Social Welfare Forum, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1959, pp. 7-10. 
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administration, staff recruitment, sponsor- 
ship, and inter-agency relationships. It would 
be manifestly difficult to experiment with this 
type of administrative structure in certain 
urban areas where tradition, vested interest 
and inter-agency rivalries create an unfavor- 
able climate. However, such an undertaking 
would have a good chance of success as a 
demonstration unit in selected surburban 
areas or in the underdeveloped regions which 
are virtually pockets of poverty in our social 
welfare framework.1® The demonstration 
grants-in-aid recommended by the advisory 
council reports on child welfare °° and public 
assistance might well be used for pioneer 
action-research centers organized along these 
lines. 


Creative agency planning in this direction 
would enhance the partnership of social work 
education and child welfare practice. It would 
provide a comprehensive real-life laboratory 
for training students in understanding a 
variety of psycho-social problems and master- 
ing treatment and research skills. While offer- 
ing an exciting field experience in the dynamics 
of progressive agency administration and com- 
munity organization, it would also provide a 
valuable feed-back and stimulus to the entire 
social work curriculum. 


18 Reginald Robinson gives an overwhelmingly impressive 
documentation of the famine of services plaguing certain rural 
and semi-rural communities in ‘Planning for the Small Com- 
munity,”’ The Social Welfare Forum, 1959, National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1959. 

20 op. cit., p. 10. 
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MEDICAL AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY IN 


HOMEMAKER SERVICE™ 


C. Knight 


< 


Aldrich, M.D. 


Chairman, Department of Psychiatry 
University of Chicago 


F OR practical purposes, homemaker service in 
this country was born and spent her infancy 
and early childhood in an economically de- 
prived and depressed family, the Works Prog- 
ress Administration. She spent her latency per- 
iod as somewhat of a Cinderella overshadowed 
by more glamorous siblings—foster home care 
for example—and only as she has entered 
adolescence has her true worth begun to be 
appreciated. But adolescence, as you know, is 
a time of search for identity. Who am I? asks 
the adolescent; how much of an adult, how 
much of a child? Where are my strengths, and 
where are my weaknesses? With homemaker 
service, the problem of professional identity 
seems to include: How much of a nursing serv- 
ice and how much of a social service? Who 
should be primarily responsible for super- 
vision and standards? Who should determine 
intake policy? What training should the home- 
maker have? Who should decide the limits of 
care? And who should be the homemaker’s 
primary concern, the incapacitated adult or 
the insecure child? 


In several years of varying types of contact 
with homemaker service I have seen the in- 
creasing use of homemaker service as an ad- 
junct to home nursing services bring about a 
conflict of professional identity between a 
nursing, or patient-focused, image and a social, 
or child-focused, image. 


As a psychiatrist, I know something first 
hand about the conflict of professional iden- 
tity. Psychiatry, although based in medicine, 
leans far toward the social sciences, and some- 
times does not seem to know quite where it 
belongs. Some people indeed don’t think it 
belongs anywhere. There is the occasional phy- 
sician who says, “We are trained in psychiatry 
in medical school, and use it every day in our 


* Given at the 20th Annual Conference of the National 
Committee on Homemaker Service, October 13-14, 1960. 
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Dr. Aldrich shows how we can prostde! 
homemaker service both as a medical and 
as a family and child welfare service. | 


practice. What do we need psychiatrists for?” | 
He is balanced by the occasional psychologist | 
who says, “Emotional problems are not med- | 
ical problems anyway, so why is the psychia- | 
trist necessary?” 


There are parallels in homemaker service: } 
There is the occasional nurse who says: “We}| 
are trained in understanding the patients’ | 
emotions in nursing school, and use this train- | 
ing every day in our work. Why then do we 
need social workers in homemaker service?” 
And there is the occasional social worker who 
says: ‘The homemaker is concerned primarily | 
about the needs of children; her problems are | 
not nursing problems, so why is the nurse 
necessary?” 


Importance of the “Other” Discipline 


To those nurses and social workers let me 
say: The discipline in which you are not 
trained is important. Many nurses do a fine| 
job of managing most of the emotional needs 
of most of their patients despite the fact that 
the crowded nature of the nursing curriculum | 
(and I include the specialized training of the 
public health nurse) does not give sufficient | 
time to this area. However, the problems| 
which the threat of a mother’s serious illness, 
psychosis, or death will present to any child, 
and particularly to a repressed, ambivalent 
child, are not everyday problems; they are 
primary sources of severe emotional conflict. | 
Skillful and educated intervention at the time | 
of such a threat is one of the few opportunities | 
society has to perform a truly preventive men- 
tal health function. The potential savings to 
society in the protection of human resources 
and economic resources are too great not to} 
bring to bear the maximum possible influence | 
of a profession whose major skill, interest and | 
training is in this area. In other words, the | 
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social worker should play a major role in the 
supervision or management of homemakers. 


On the other hand, no matter what her in- 
structions or her supervision, a homemaker 
who is working in a home with children and 
a sick mother and who is a humane, warm 
and devoted human being (and this describes 
the homemakers I’ve come in contact with), 
will be giving personal care to the mother as 
well as supportive care to the children. I think 
it is simply unrealistic to establish a dichotomy 
of jobs within a home which will make pos- 
sible a sharp line of demarcation between 
child care and nursing care functions. You re- 
cruit your homemakers because of their suc- 
cess in their own homemaking; in her own 
home mother does not decide which jobs are 
hers and which are not hers and sit around 
waiting for the appropriate person to take the 
splinter out of Johnny’s foot, to rub Grand- 
pa’s back, to give sister her nose drops, or to 
carry on the rest of the everyday medical 
chores, to say nothing of responding to emer- 
gencies. The average homemaker usually gets 
by with these medical chores in her own home, 
and I am sure that most homemakers working 
for social agencies get by in similar situations. 


Getting by is not enough, however, when an 
agency takes responsibility for a family and 
for maintaining someone in a family where 
reasonably serious illness is present. Particu- 
larly since the use of homemaker service in 
homes with aged or chronically ill patients is 
increasing and shows every sign of continuing 
to increase, it seems essential to give the home- 
maker the security of an ongoing relationship 
with a member of the profession most con- 
cerned with nursing care of sick patients. 


So my concern is with the jurisdictional dis- 
putes which handicap the development of our 
adolescent. Currently it seems homemaker 
service can’t be loyal to one parent without 
being disloyal to the other. As Mrs. Oettinger, 
Chief of the U.S. Children’s Bureau has said: 


“With one road block we are all familiar. This 
is the road block that grows out of our own iden- 
tification with segments of the helping professions 
involved in homemaker service. In some instances 
our professions have felt a sense of ownership, 
that homemaker service was the prerogative of 
one profession as against another. If we can move 
straight through these road blocks, we will free 
the future for other accomplishments.” 
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Since we expect the homemaker herself to 
be a paragon! and since she is after all only 
human, we should make all possible help 
available and not permit her to be caught in 
any kind of loyalty bind which will keep her 
from seeking help from either the nurse or the 
caseworker. 


The Need for Continuing Supervision 


Let me go back to the report of the 1959 
conference: 


“In many cases the family’s only need is for the 
help of a homemaker in an emergency. They 
neither require nor want counseling or casework. 
To add such families to the load of the caseworker 
is not only burdensome but unrealistic.” . . . “Al- 
though professional judgment will be needed at 
intake to determine whether a homemaker is to 
be assigned and to select the best qualified person 
for the task, continuing supervision and counseling 
will not always be needed.” 2 


This sounds fine, but how do you decide 
how long an emergency lasts? And what kind 
of an emergency in a family is not complicated 
by social and emotional problems? For ex- 
ample: 


An apparently well-adjusted housewife had been 
able to participate extensively in community and 
social activities as well as to care, presumably 
efficiently, for her teen-age son, seriously incapaci- 
tated as a result of polio. When she went to the 
hospital with pneumonia, a simple, emergency, 
homemaker placement seemed indicated. Every- 
one concerned was surprised when she failed to 
recuperate on her return home; gradually it be- 
came evident that the illness had exhausted her 
reserves of emotional defense against a great deal 
of ambivalence towards her son and her husband. 


Early in her stay, the homemaker began to 
suspect that the boy had been overprotected. But 
since the service had been undertaken without 
arrangements for family contacts with casework 
or nursing services, it was not easy for her to in- 
stitute any changes in routine. When it finally be- 
came obvious to the mother’s physician that emo- 
tional factors were delaying her convalescence and 
making the son an invalid, casework and home 
nursing services were finally inaugurated. 

e 

In another “uncomplicated emergency,” a man 

in public life was unable to carry on his active 





1See, for example, Homemaker Services in the United 
States, Report of the 1959 Conference, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C., 1960, pp. 
9-10; and Child Welfare League of America Standards for 
Homemaker Service for Children, 1959, pp. 9-12. 

2 Homemaker Services in the United States, pp. 21 and 22. 
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work because of bilateral leg fractures. When his 

wife required ite surgery, homemaker service 

was requested. No counseling appeared necessary, 
and the husb: nd was able to care for himself. 

Mother’s departure, however, was the last straw 
for one of the children, who began to refuse to go 
to school. His refusal, in turn, was the last straw 
for the ambitious father who. bitterly disappointed 
because his injury had prevented him from ac- 
cepting a post of considerable advancement, took 
out his frustration on his child. Instead of prompt 
casework intervention, which might have pre- 
vented or provided early alleviation of the prob- 
lem, an impasse developed: the father insisted on 
handling the child in his own way and the school 
phobia became so entrenched that it persisted long 
after the mother returned. 

Restriction of — judgment” to 
the intake process suggests an unfortunate as- 
sumption that ant aa is a one-shot 
process. Instead, it is a continuing process, 
and although continuing counseling is not al- 
ways necessary, I strongly suspect that con- 
tinuing professional supervision of the home- 
maker should be required. In other words, a 
continuing diagnostic responsibility should be 
carried for all cases, with the recognition that 
this does not necessarily involve a continuing 
treatment responsibility. Without ongoing 
contact between homemaker and caseworker, 
important diagnostic leads can be missed and 
appropriate measures delayed past the optimal 
point of application. This principle also applies 
to the continuing contact between the nurse 
and the homemaker, who should have an 
immediate source of advice about the nursing 
problems, foreseen or otherwise, of the con- 
valescent mother, the children, or others in the 
family. 


Families such as the ones I have mentioned 
usually are able to muddle through all right, 
and they certainly have to muddle through 
without professional help if they hire a house- 
keeper from an employment agency. But an 
employment agency does not have the volun- 
tary or public health or welfare agency’s re- 
sponsibility for the mental and physical health 
of its clients. 


An agency also has an important responsi- 
bility for the selective application of its re- 
sources. The 1959 conference report states that 
we need twenty times as many homemakers as 
we now have: ‘Existing homemaker services 
do not even begin to meet the known needs in 
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many communities . . . one agency reported 
they were obliged to refuse 60 percent of a 
who ask for and seem to need such help . 

Until we get much closer to meeting the need 
for the kind of help professional homemaker 
service uniquely gives, we cannot afford the 
luxury of providing nonprofessional house.| 
keeping services. If a family has no need of} 
casework or nursing supervision or both, we} 
can only justify accepting it as a homemaker 
case if there are no more serious problems on 
the waiting list. Certainly the father of a 
healthy, happy family would appreciate a 
homemaker if he has no relatives available and 
so must take an extra week or two off the job 
to care for his wife, her new baby and the older 
children. But until we have met the serious and 
disruptive problems in the community for 
which homemaker service is so uniquely qual- 
ified, I think his priority should be low. 


AS RS pre TERE ER tT 


Nursing-Casework Collaboration 


One of the goals of any homemaker service 
should be to provide ongoing nursing and case} 
work supervision, closely integrated and com- 
plementary to each other. Complementary 
supervision does not mean occasional or iso- 
lated contact with a consultant from the dis-| 
cipline not represented by the agency, but al 
consistent collaborative sharing of information| 
and supervision. You cannot apply one set of 
standards for homemakers employed by a so- 
cial agency and another set for homemakers 
employed by a health agency if you are going 
to give satisfactory service, because clients are 
not going to divide themselves into two mu-} 
tually exclusive groups. I think that nurses} 
should participate actively in the next revision 
of the Child Welfare League of America Stand- 
ards for Homemaker Service for Children. And 
I think that the next time the National Health 
Council gets around to studying homemaker 
service, there should be a considerably larger 
representation of caseworkers on planning 
committees. i 


All agencies cannot provide everything and 
it is quite evident that all agencies cannot ob- 
tain parallel services in casework and nursing. 
In those agencies, however, the absence of one! 
of the services should be recognized as a defect, 
not rationalized as unnecessary, and appropri- 
ate efforts should be made to compensate for 
the absence of the missing area of supervision. 
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I know of no substitute for homemaker serv- 
ice in the families I mentioned—even with its 
limitations in these instances. But I want to 
see it function even better. I am anxious to see 
the homemaker services for the chronically ill 
and aged which are being rapidly developed by 
health agencies, and the homemaker services 
for children which social agencies are continu- 
ing to develop, reenforce and augment each 
other in every way possible. Thus they may 
most appropriately serve their clients, who are 
neither “social” nor ‘‘medical,” but both. When 
you provide homemaker services you are carry- 
ing out preventive mental health services in a 
way that no clinic, no psychiatrist, no hospital 
has been able to do. Your capacity for further 
contributions to the mental health of the coun- 
try is limitless. 





Eastern Regional Conference Date 


Because of unexpected housing complica- 
tions, the 1961 Eastern Regional Conference, 
which had been scheduled for April 13, 14 and 
15 at the Statler Hotel, NYC, will be held in- 
stead on April 20, 21 and 22 at the Sheraton- 
Atlantic Hotel (formerly the McAlpin) in 
NYC. 

® 


National Conference on Day Care 


The increasing need for day care services 
throughout the U.S. was the concern of repre- 
sentatives of voluntary and public agencies, 
citizen and professional groups, labor and man- 
agement, at the National Conference on Day 
Care for Children. This first national day care 
conference, held in Washington on November 
17 and 18, was sponsored jointly by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. Through speeches 
and workshops, the group examined salient 
facts and problems, and considered standards, 
the need for a variety of services and the pro- 
motion of community responsibility. 


A full report of the conference will appear 
in Children, the journal of the Children’s Bu- 
reau. Future issues of CHILD WELFARE will 
carry comments about the conference, and 
evaluation of its work. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Master of Social Work 


A graduate two-year program in preparation 
for casework or group work practice in all 
fields of social work. 


Advanced Curriculum Certificate 
A third year program in administration, case- 
work, community organization, group work, 
research, supervision or teaching. Open to ex- 
3 . ; 
perienced social workers with a Master’s de- 
gree in Social Work. 


Doctor of Social Work 


A doctoral program offering the opportunity to 
develop scholarly and professional competence 
for leadership in social work. Open to the ex- 
perienced social worker with a Master of Social 
Work degree. Advanced Curriculum credits 
applicable. 


Financial grants available 


Address: DR. MARGARET E. BISHOP 


Director of Admissions 
University of Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work 
2410 Pine St., Phila. 3, Pa. 











SST 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Master of Social Work 
Academic Year Opens June 21, 1961 


Plan A Curriculum—Three summer sessions in 
study on the Smith campus and two winter 
sessions in field work in selected agencies or 
clinics 

Plan B Curriculum—Two summer sessions and 
one winter session designed for applicants 
with substantial professional experience or 
previous graduate work 


Program of Advanced Study 
June 21, 1961 to August 29, 1962 
Third Year Leading to Diploma—To prepare 


for practice, research, supervision, teaching, 
and administration 


Stipends, without commitments, available for 
all programs. 





For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR GATEWAY HOUSE 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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WHAT DO CHILDREN AND FAMILIES TELL | 


US TODAY?" 


John McDowell 
Dean, Boston University 
School of Social Work 

Boston, Mass. 


I: is particularly difficult for a social worker 
to think and talk about family life. Most of us 
grew up in a family. Many are parents in 
families today. Most of the rest have someone 
to whom they relate as “family.” When we 
think about family life then we think both as 
subject and object, as part of a family and as 
a professional worker with families or parts 
of families. 


As I read about effects of social changes on 
family life, three families come very vividly to 
my mind. The first is the family in which I 
grew up. It was a farm family. Father and 
mother and whatever children were not away 
at school at the moment ate three meals a day 
together, worked together in the fields or at 
the barn together between meals, went to 
church together in the surrey on Sunday. A 
few years before I arrived, Grandpa McDowell 
also lived there and worked as long as he was 
able. Except for modern conveniences that be- 
gan to be installed when I was about ten years 
old, this was the same kind of family experi- 
ence which my father and mother had when 
they were children. 


The second family that comes to mind is 
the one in a suburb of Boston where I ordi- 
narily sit at the head of a family breakfast 
and dinner table. Three daughters go to three 
different schools and their mother eats lunch 
alone at home. Many afternoons after school 
the girls are visiting friends or participating in 
extracurricular activities at school. On Sun- 
days all go to Sunday School, but only the 
parents sit together in church. One daughter 
sings in the choir, another is in Sunday School 
at that hour and the third is reading the Sun- 
day funnies at home. The family on rare occa- 





* Given at the CWLA New England Regional Conference, 
Poland Springs, Me., on May 26, 1960. 
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A discussion of changing patterns of family 
life in the United States. 


sions goes to a movie together, but even then 
the eldest daughter is probably babysitting 
for another family. We do go on camping vaca- 
tions together. Only on weekends, and not 
always then, do we all eat three meals a day 
together. 


The third family is one in which my 
daughter was employed as a babysitter last 
summer. The father worked all day at an 
office. His wife tried to play golf at least one 
afternoon each week. On weekends, the father 
and mother went sailing together with friends. 
Almost every day the two boys in the family 
went sailing in their small turnabout. The 
baby, less than a year old, was in the care of 
the babysitter. During vacation and on week- 
ends the parents sometimes brought friends 
home for cocktails after sailing, and then went 
out for dinner and the evening with friends. 
The boys came home for dinner and were put} 
to bed at the proper time by the babysitter. 


All of these families have something in com- 
mon. In each, children pretty clearly loved 
their parents and were loved by them. No 
children from any of these families would be 
considered delinquent or neglected. These fam- 
ilies all stack up pretty well as “normal Ameri- 
can families,” although the first was ‘‘normal” 
essentially in rural America. 


aus 


As one reads the sociologists’ analysis of| 
changes in family patterns in America, the 
three types of families exemplified here are 
called the institutional family, the domestic 
family and the atomistic family. 


Acquaintance with many families in con- 
gested working class districts of several cities | 
seems to disprove the idea that the domestic 
family I have described is characteristic only 
of middle class suburbia. Many families, some 
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of them quite strongly affectionate, in settle- 
ment neighborhoods in which I have worked, 
seldom sit down together as a family for a 
meal. Mother has soup or stew on the stove, 
bread and butter and jam ready, and the boys 
and girls eat whenever they find it convenient, 
and seldom with parents or all together. In 
fact, there are many tenement homes where 
there is no table large enough to accommodate 
the whole family at one time. In many sub- 
urban homes children are fed earlier and 
alone because father does not get home from 
work till 6:30 or later. Even if he did, he 
doesn’t want his dinner complicated by the 
demands or chatter of children. His wife feels 
with some justification that it is the only time 
when she can visit with an adult after a day 
of dealing with children. 


Significance of Changing 


e 


Family Patterns 


Different students of family life see differ- 
ent kinds of significance in the changing fam- 
ily patterns. For example, Professor Carle C. 
Zimmerman of Harvard points out that each 
great civilization of the past has had largely 
institutional-type families during its rise to 
power, domestic-type families at the height of 
its civilization, and atomistic-type families 
during its decline. He finds it more than coin- 
cidental that deterioration of the civilization 
came with years of atomistic type of family 
life. The solution he proposes is that educated 
people and parents with high status and lead- 
ership ability should have more children, at 
least three or four. Every effort should be 
made to revive family spirit through family 
participation in activities together whenever 
possible. In short, the changing of family life 
patterns should be stopped while families are 
at the domestic-type stage. 


Professor Joseph Kirk Folsom of Vassar ex- 
presses a somewhat contrary point of view. He 
points out that the situation and conditions 
differ between the period of Greek or Roman 
ascendency and the United States of the mid- 
twentieth century. He therefore questions the 
validity of any analogy in cause or effect of 
family life patterns between civilizations so 
widely separated in time. Professor Folsom 
suggests that the relative economic independ- 
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ence of family members can free them to con- 
serve and even heighten emotional and affec- 
tional relationships. The decline of authoritar- 
ian parental authority can make possible more 
love and understanding as the bases for rela- 
tionships. Family loyalty may grow stronger 
out of understanding and affection than out of 
fear or domination of parents. If the American 
family is in trouble, says Professor Folsom, it 
is only because the family has not yet learned 
the real meaning of American democracy. The 
desire to live together can still be strong even 
under the conditions prevailing in America 
today. 


Transfer of Functions to Community 


There is no question that today’s family is 
living in a different sort of social environment 
than ever before confronted families. Many 
activities once engaged in by members of the 
family at home together no longer are found 
there to any great extent. 


The number of agricultural families who 
work as well as live together is small and is 
growing smaller. Increasingly not only the 
man and grown sons and daughters are em- 
ployed away from home, but mothers also. In 
1890, 4% percent of all married women were 
emploved outside the home. By 1930 the figure 
had increased to 1114 percent; by 1950 it was 
25 percent. Thus the atomistic phase of family 
life progresses. 


The family care and protective functions 
which once were considered mainly the respon- 
sibility of family members are now often 
“hired.” A visiting homemaker or a woman 
employed for the purpose stays with children 
when mother goes to the hospital to have 
another baby. On parents’ night out, it is not 
grandmother or a maiden aunt but a babysitter 
who stays with the children. 


At the turn of the century, school took 
children and youth away from home for a 
much shorter time than do the schools of to- 
day. In my youth in rural America the ele- 
mentary school term was seven months instead 
of the nine or ten now prevalent. A larger pro- 
portion of the population ended their educa- 
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tional career at seventeen or eighteen years 
of age when they graduated from high school. 
The 1950 census shows that among people 
over sixty-five years of age the median educa- 
tion was elementary school graduation. Among 
people of forty to forty-four years, it was two 
years of high school. Among those twenty-five 
to twenty-nine years old, it was high school 
graduation. Now schools are also reaching into 
the younger vears through kindergarten and 
in some places nursery school programs. The 
schools are carrying responsibility for much of 
the time of children and youth which was 
formerly spent under parents’ supervision. 


The playtime of children once spent mainly 
at home, or at the home of a playmate, is in- 
creasingly being supervised by community 
agencies. Public recreation services, in school 
buildings after school and in public parks and 
playgrounds, have grown tremendously in the 
past half century. Scouts, Y’s, community 
centers and voluntary group service agencies 
are available to an increasing number of youth. 
To illustrate the growth of supervised recrea- 
tion services, it can be noted that between 
1925 and 1950, the population of the United 
States increased 37 percent. The number of 
paid recreational leaders increased 237 percent 
during the same period. This is another func- 
tion of the family being assumed increasingly 
by community agencies. 


Religious education, which in many faiths 
was for a long time primarily a family func- 
tion, is seen more and more as the responsi- 
bility of the church or synagogue and religious 
schools. Family prayers, even grace before 
meals, seems much less common practice in 
American homes than a half-century ago. 
Meanwhile in recent years there seems to be 
a noticeable increase in church attendance and 
church membership. It would be hard to show 
that religion is losing its hold on people, par- 
ticularly in the past decade, but the family 
seems to be less of a religious institution. The 
parents of many children who go to Sunday 
School do not go to church or synagogue. 


On the other hand, families have not handed 
over to community agencies or organizations, 
probably because they could not, re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the affectional and 
cultural aspects of life. Family traditions and 
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family celebrations have not disappeared. | 
Birthday parties, weddings, wakes, family re- | 
unions are still being held. Moreover, parents 

of all classes are reading newspaper columns if 

not books on child-rearing practices. Dr, 

Spock’s Baby and Child Care is a bestseller. | 
Parents of today are perhaps too self-conscious 
about the emotional effects on their children of 
affection or the lack of it, discipline or the 
lack of it, security, consistency, and the like, 
The family can by no means be written off as 
a modern social institution, even if many of 
its earlier functions have been transferred to 

other institutions. 


Effects of Mobility on Family Life 


In our country, every year one person in} 
five moves to another home. There are very 
few people today alive who are like my father; 
he died in 1942 on the same farm where he | 
had been born in 1856, having lived all his 
life there. By contrast my wife and I will cele- 
brate this year our 25th wedding anniversary 
in the ninth dwelling we have occupied during 
our married life. These nine dwellings are lo- 
cated in five different states, in seven different 
municipalities. 


This mobility which is characteristic of our 
society contributes to a sense of rootlessness, 
a weak sense of community belonging. Chil- 
dren lose schoolmates, playmates, friends. The 
emotional upheaval involved for all members 
of the family in moving from one community 
to another is considerable. Frequent moving 
may cause the members of the family to be- 
come more dependent upon each other and to 
become a more tightly knit family group. On 
the other hand, it often creates resentment in 
the children toward parents who cause them 
frequent painful separations from friends. 


aaa 


Technological changes make mobility feas- 
ible, and industrialization requires a somewhat 
mobile labor force. The same mechanical 
genius also makes available means of trans- 
portation which enable families to live in 
smaller suburban communities while the 
breadwinner earns the family living in the 
city nearby. It also provides equipment for 
touring, camping, and other facilities for 
family vacations together. 
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In summary, the American family of today 
is a mobile family and that characteristic 
affects in some ways for good and in some 
ways for ill the family as a child-rearing 
institution. 


Conclusion 


Since the first White House Conference on 
Children and Youth in 1910 pointed out that 
all children should be brought up in a family 
environment, social policy has been directed 
away from entrusting the upbringing of chil- 
dren to nonfamily institutions. There will be 
no turning back, although the goal has not yet 
been fully achieved. 


However, we must all be concerned with the 
kind of social institution the family today is. 
What do we want family life to be like when 
the White House Conference is held in the 
vear 2000? Will our goals for family life have 
changed? It is obviously useless to argue in 
America for return to the institutional type of 
family. Many would not consider it desirable 
even if it could be achieved, and all would 
agree that it cannot be brought back under 
today’s conditions. 


IT submit, however, the idea that the do- 
mestic type of family can be conserved. It 
will require the cooperation of all kinds of 
community institutions 
Group — service 


and _ organizations. 
agencies should give even 
more thought to family programs and to youth 
programs which do not tend to tear the family 
apart. Child welfare and family service agen- 
cies as well as adult education should see par- 
ent education and family life education as 
an important part of their responsibility. Agen- 
cies can encourage the maintenance of families 
which serve to undergird the social, religious, 
and emotional development of family mem- 
bers. To provide bed and board is not enough. 
Participation of children and youth in some 
family decision-making will help to adjust the 
family as an institution to the social climate 
and philosophy of our society. It may also 
help the family to be a more constructive force 
in the development of the young people 
growing up in it. 
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Nominations for Edith L. Lauer Award 


A reminder from the League’s Award Com- 
mittee: Time is growing short, but the com- 
mittee is still accepting nominations for the 
1961 Edith L. Lauer Award, which may be 
given to an individual for a lecture or insti- 
tute on a subject of special interest to child 
welfare, or to an agency for an outstanding 
contribution to the field. Regional conference 
committees are invited to suggest a topic for 
an institute or lecture at the regional confer- 
ence (the conference committee may also rec- 
ommend the leader or lecturer); agencies and 
individuals are invited to nominate an agency 
which has made some outstanding contribution 
to child welfare. The amount of the award is 
$250. The League will publish a paper based 
on the institute or lecture, or a report of the 
agency achievement. 


The 
George Warren Brown 


School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis 30, Missouri 
tL 


Admission in Fall Semester only. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional two-year curriculum, largely 
generic. Field instruction available in family 
casework, child welfare, medical. psvchiatric, 
group work, public welfare, community or- 
ganization, research, corrections, and school 


settings. Scholarships and stipends are offered 
on a competitive basis. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional degree based on a research 
concentration. 








Early inquiry and application advised. For 
further information, write to the Dean. 
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N SOCIAL WORKER IN ITALY ee 
AN AMERICA | matter. \ 
must whe 
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The following is an excerpt from the forthcoming book, An American Social Worker Ai 
in Italy, by Jean Charnley, which will be published by the University of Minnesota be seeing 
Press. (Price: $5.25) year! He 
Mrs. Charnley spent six months in Italy on a Fulbright grant as a consultant to Italian so shame 
child welfare agencies and schools of social work. In diary form, she tells of her experi- “What 

ences during those months when she struggled to teach American social work principles : 
to her Italian colleagues. The task was complicated not only by the need to communi- | I gulp 

cate in a newly learned tongue but also by the necessity to tailor American casework arated a 
philosophies to a vastly different culture. The story offers rich information about Italy, } too. It is 

its people, and its child-care methods and institutions. and not 


In the book, Mrs. Charnley points out that one Italian child in ten spends his first 
seventeen years in an institution. The nation’s laws for the protection of children date 
back to the Caesars: even the most progressive of the social workers she met hoped 
for reforms only in terms of decades or centuries. Against this background, the situa- 
tions in which she found herself were sometimes frustrating, often comic, always chal- 


lenging, as the following excerpt illustrates. 


March 21 


I RESTED for an ordeal that lay ahead—an ap- 
pointment with Father de la Roche. 

It was a good thing I had rested. Our ap- 
pointment began at the normal Italian busi- 
ness hour, five thirty. At seven forty-five I said 
wearily, “But Father, I’m taking up too much 
of your time.” 

An airy wave of his hand and a typically 
bombastic ‘Nonsense, Mrs. Charnley,” re- 
leased a fresh torrent of astonishing plans 
for my immediate future. Our meeting ended 
at five minutes to ten. 

I had prepared carefully for this encounter. 
I presented him a neat outline of what I had 
done—the eleven institutions I had visited, the 
two talks I had written. It was followed by 
some “proposed activities” including titles of 
“talks I could write.” 

He was pleased by the neatness of my out- 
line. He talked long and brilliantly about the 
institutions I had seen, and seemed deeply 
interested in my comments on those in Rome. 
But he was rather indifferent to my observa- 
tions of institutions outside Rome. I think it 
was the “not my problem” kind of response. 
When I pressed in expressing my enthusiasm 
for the institution in Florence where boys and 
girls lived together, he said, in tones of faint 
annoyance, “Now don’t get off on that coedu- 
cational kick. We don’t have time for a cru- 
sade. It’s against the cultural mores. It would 
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only be permitted for abnormal children who 
aren't valued highly.” 

I asked then what kind of crusade for re- 
forms in the institutions would be appropriate. 
He said, “The first step is to get all institu- 
tionalized children to attend the public schools 
in their communities. This gives them at least 
some knowledge that a world exists outside the 
convent walls. The second step is to give social 
workers easy access to them and to help design 
a system so that the children won’t be mislaid.” 

“Mislaid?” I asked. 

He illustrated his point with a case history 
fresh in his mind. The child Luciana had lost 
her mother when she was five years old. She 
had four older brothers and a crippled elderly 
father. Luciana was placed in an institution 
because of the acute poverty in the family. The 
boys were left at home to help the father run 
the farm. “If the social worker had had one 
ounce of sense,” Father complained, ‘she 
would have seen all those males as potential 
wage earners. She should have labeled the 
child’s record ‘Return to home in five years.’ ” 
Instead, nobody remembered to return her 
until she was eighteen. So at eighteen Luciana 
was being returned to the really prosperous 
farm to which she could have gone at fourteen. 

I agreed that the social worker certainly 
should have kept in touch with the brothers. 

“What for?” Father asked puzzledly. 

“To keep alive their interest in Luciana and 
to know when they were ready to take her 
home.” 
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“Ah ha!” He chuckled. “But that doesn’t 
matter. When we say they must take her, they 
must whether they want to or not.” 


“But,” I asked, “shouldn’t a social worker 
be seeing them at least once a year?” (Once a 
year! How could I betray my own standards 
so shamelessly ? ) 


“What for?” he asked again. 


I gulped. ‘‘When families are physically sep- 
arated a psychological separation takes place 
too. It is the job of the social worker to cherish 
and nourish the natural cohesiveness of a 
family and keep everybody in that family 
aware of the bonds that link them together 
so that they will feel the comfort and right- 
ness of the plan when they are reunited.” 

He stared at me analytically. What was he 
thinking? ‘“She’s feeble-minded? She’s so 
American she'll never understand us? Yankee 
co home?” After a long pause, he began again. 
“Oh, the nuns can do that when they visit.” 


“Then, what,” I asked, “would you see as 
the job for Luciana’s social worker?” 

He said, “’There’s where we want your help, 
Mrs. Charnley.” 

I brightened. Perhaps after all he saw sepa- 
ration trauma as the legitimate concern of the 
social worker. 

“You must help us to make a system so that 
children like Luciana won’t get lost.” 


I was stubbornly clinging to the psychologi- 
cal implications. Surely “get lost” was a re- 
freshingly clear psychological phrase. But no. 
The social workers did, I learned, keep case 
histories on the Lucianas of Italy, but they 
filed the cases away and forgot to pull them 
for years on end. 

Tell me,” I asked again, “how can I help?” 

“You must teach us one of the fine, efficient 
American systems of bookkeeping so that these 
cases will be read in five years, not in ten.” As 
he described his real admiration for how effi- 
ciently Americans kept track of both things 
and children, I was crazily picturing a series of 
huge calendars that I would paste around the 
walls of an agency. On the square for June 10, 
1964, I would make a notation, “Read Verdi 
case. Send Giovanni home.” And on August 23 
of 1967, another notation, “Send Pietro Verdi 
to his father.” The Fulbright Commission 
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should have sent a bookkeeper who wouldn’t 
be troubled by the confusion I felt. Pietro and 
Giovanni would need help with their feelings 
during these five years, not just bookkeeping. 
Though perhaps if they could have only one 
thing, bookkeeping or casework, the book- 
keeping was the starting place. 


As I thought these scrambled (and ineffi- 
cient, un-American) thoughts, Father had 
shifted gears and was off on another project. 
With an effort I abandoned the bookkeeping 
to get aboard. It was a study I was to make. I 
should read case histories in agencies in ten 
Italian cities. I should study the schools of so- 
cial work from which the writers of the case 
histories had graduated and, having a clear 
picture of each curriculum, I should define the 
area in which the social workers had remained 
constant to the basic principles they had 
learned, and those where they had been cor- 
rupted by the realities of the job. It was a 
marvelous idea. It seemed to me it would make 
an excellent five-year project for a real scholar 
with gobs of money . . . It wasn’t easy to get 
into the conversation. By nature I am strictly 
a noninterrupter. But interrupt I must. 


“But Father,” I broke in, “I have only four 


months. I don’t have time to do a study like 
this.” 


Again I got that penetrating look. I felt 
mean to shatter with reality the soaring dreams 
of this scholar. He caught his breath. Just that. 
That was all it took to set him off on another 
equally elaborate and improbable project. 


I must have listened to seven or eight. All 
were brilliant and thoroughly impossible. I be- 
gan to focus on how long it took me to read a 
case history. This he brushed aside. (It must 
have been hard for him to understand. He was 
a fine linguist. I had heard that he worked 
comfortably in five different languages.) 

I managed to find a kind of bulldog tenacity 
in making one point. “Father,” I said, annoyed 
to hear a plaintive note creep into my voice, 
“my talents are limited. Time is limited. Why 
don’t you use me in a way that I think I can 
make a contribution?” 


I began to point to the place on my work 
outline where I had described the two speeches 
I had prepared and the others that I could 
write. He didn’t like them. “Perhaps,” he said 
reluctantly, “I could let you give them to the 
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nuns.” I remembered having heard that the 
nuns were taught only the easy and obvious in 
social work and that, though they might go to 
school as many years as the social workers, 
they emerged with neither title nor diploma. 

“These subjects,” he sputtered. “How to se- 
lect foster parents, how to begin a foster care 
program, when to use foster homes, when to 
use institutional care .. .”” He looked disap- 
pointed. 

“You don’t think they’d be useful?” I asked. 

“They’re so easy,” he complained. 

Quietly I tried to explain that able American 
social workers who had done this work for 
years didn’t find them easy. We had made 
many mistakes in finding our way in America. 
I would like Italy to protit by our experience 
and start its program of foster care right, 
avoiding our mistakes. 

Poor Father! He hated anything that seemed 
easy. ‘‘We could read about these in books,” 
he said. 

“What books?” I asked, being aware of the 
paucity of our literature. 

“Yours, Dorothy Hutchinson’s, Henrietta 
Gordon’s,” he answered, showing me rather 
casually how thoroughly he knew the literature 
of American social work. If he knew it, I won- 
dered, why did he deny the necessity of doing 
basic things well? 

Every time I paused long enough to digest a 
thought, he was off on another idea. His proj- 
ects were characterized by real brilliance, and 
utter magnificent indifference to such realities 
as cost of travel, time available, and my in- 
ability to cope with a foreign language. He was 
having a fine time. His blue eyes danced and 
shone as he dreamed up one Ph.D. thesis aiter 
another. As nearly as I could make out, I was 
not to choose among these impossible alterna- 
tives—I was to do all of them. Perhaps, I 
thought, he will talk himself out. I gave him 
an hour and though his cassock grew steadily 
whiter down the front from the cascade of ciga- 
rette ashes, he showed no sign of slowing down. 
I was remembering a movie | had seen in my 
childhood in which I had been fascinated by 
the mad monk Rasputin. This man seemed 
marvelously and brilliantly mad in the same 
way except that his focus was not on political 
power but on solving the ills of Italy with 
research. 
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I promised myself that the next time he 
paused to light a cigarette I would make one 
more desperate effort. “Father,” I blurted out, 
“these are wonderful plans. You must use them 
sometime with a research scholar who speaks 
brilliant Italian and who has years to give. But 
I cannot do these things. Please listen and I'll 


ORE 


- 


tell you what I can do.” (And to myself, | 


“Don’t pause for commas, Jean. Keep going.’’) 


“T can teach your students ways to ease the 
pain of institutional living for children. I can 
show them how to start a program that can 
grow into something very important for the 
children of Italy. I can help Signorina Mannini 
and Signorina Lombardo with problems of 
office management, recording, interviews with 
clients, and casework thinking.” 


My progress was zero. “But these things are 
so simple, Mrs. Charnley.” 


- 


“No,” I insisted firmly, “they are not simple. | 


They are very hard. I can do it best in four 
months by consultation and by lectures. You 
must look at the fact that the first step is to do 
these basic things well.’’ He wouldn’t hear me. 
He was off again. 


I ignored what he was saying and only 
listened for the chance to break through. “Your 


students must know these fundamental steps. | 


The future of social work in Italy depends on 
them. I am a good lecturer. In America they 
pay me a hundred dollars a day for teaching 
these so-called simple things.” (My manners 
were terrible. Imagine being driven to brag 
about fees. But it worked! ) 


“Signora,” he said, “I know your reputation 
in America. In May, you will give a seminar to 
the heads of the major agencies in Rome and 
you shall teach us all you know about foster 
home care.” 


I was speechless in surprise at my victory. 
“Fine,” I said. “I'll start writing speeches 
now.” 


“Oh,” he said airily, “don’t write any 
speeches. You just sit and chat from a little 
handful of notes and I'll help you with the 
language.” 


(“And give my speeches for me,” I thought.) 


On and on we went. It was approaching nine 
o’clock and it felt like midnight. The projects 
multiplied like amoebas. I had mentioned my 
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distress at the lack of discipline in the office at 
SANC.* This interested him. 


“You must educate Signorina Mannini and 
Signorina Lombardo. Tell them they don’t 
know how to supervise and then show them 
how.” I thought despairingly of the fragile ego 
of Signorina Mannini and her allergy to nega- 
tive criticism. 

“T’d like to give a lecture on techniques of 
supervision,” I said softly. 


“Lectures, bah!” he exploded. “You are so 
infernally humble!” 


He dreamed on and on. I should check a 
government study by one agency against case 
histories and criticize it .. . I should make a 
study of a series of already published magazine 
articles and consult with the author and tell 
him that what he wrote was all poppycock ... 
Ishould...I should...Ishould... 


I abdicated. ‘‘Don’t fight it any more Jean,” 
I said to myself, “just flow along with it.” I 
settled back to enjoy him—he really was a 
marvel to watch in action. By a kind of free 
association his mind slithered from project to 
project—all brilliant, all quite impossible. 


“We could use you in America, Father,” I 
thought. ‘‘You could be president of social re- 
search for our whole nation. You could set a 
nation full of outstanding and ambitious 
scholars to work for years and years on just 
what you have planned for me tonight.” 


Signorina Quinzi stopped by carrying an 
article that had been presented at the last 
Italian National Conference on_ Social 
Workers on ‘Casework with Children.” 
Would I like to see it? I would indeed. 


“But can you read it?” she asked gently. I 
wanted to hug her. This breath of realism was 
as welcome as a drink of cold water after three 
hours in a scorching sun. I explained that my 
husband would help me with it. She said that 
it was her only copy and she would need it 
back. 


I reached out foolishly to her. ““May I have 
an appointment to return it next week?” I 
asked. 


“An appointment to return it?” she asked 
amusedly. But she apparently accepted my re- 
quest as American eccentricity and drew out 


* Ed. Note: Society for Assistance of Needful Children. 
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her calendar to make the appointment. I 
wanted to get to a realist, a realist who knew 
how to work with this insatiable man. She and 
his staff must have found a way. Maybe she 
would let me in on the secret. 


Father watched us benignly, apparently 
pleased to hear me speaking Italian. He 
switched back to English. “Signorina Quinzi, 
Signorina Charnley and I have made some de- 
cisions. These are the projects that she will 
iak 


Quickly Signorina took out a notebook and 
pencil and wrote down his ideas. Seeing her 
pencil going added fuel to my anxiety. I had 
comforted myself that the next morning Father 
would have forgotten all his grandiose plans 
for me. Now I was too tired to take in all that 
he was saying. My memory is that he decided 
Signorina and I would do a seminar that would 
consider the deterioration of the social worker 
after leaving school, what’s wrong with super- 
vision in Italy, how to establish in twenty cities 
in Italy a pilot project on foster care, and on 
and on. 


Signorina Quinzi’s face was pleasantly im- 
passive as she took her notes. I began to feel 
her slipping away as my foothold on reality, 
especially when she suggested that our base be 
seventeen cities instead of twenty. Three other 
staff members starting on their way home 
paused to greet me and discuss last bits of the 
day’s business with Father. I got a sense of 
mutual liking between him and them. It added 
to my puzzlement. I tried to imagine how I 
would feel if in a school in America I were the 
member of a faculty run by such an eccentric, 
mercurial executive. “There must be some- 
thing deep in the culture that I’m missing,” I 
thought. 


The others went home. Poor Signorina and I 
stayed on and she took page upon page of 
notes. When Father said, “This is a seminar 
that you two can give jointly,” she actually 
looked pleased. 

Finally the evening ended. Father shook 
hands with me warmly. “You are pleased,” he 
asked pleasantly, ‘‘at some of the little ideas I 
have about how we can utilize your skills in 
Rome?” I nodded in numb dishonesty, and 
found myself homesick for my sensible agency 
in America where we never try to do more than 
two impossible tasks at a time. 
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SPIRITUAL, ETHICAL AND MORAL VALUES FOR 
CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE* 


Rebecca Smith 


Survey Consultant 
Child Welfare League of America 





Are church-related agencies basing their 
methods of instilling values in children on 


a true understanding of the child in 
placement? 


And an old priest said, Speak to us of Religion. 


And he said: 
Have I spoken this day of aught else? 


Is not religion all deeds and all retlection, 


And that which is neither deed nor retlection, but a wonder and a surprise ever spring- 
ing in the soul, even while the hands hew the stone or tend the loom? 
Who can separate his faith from his actions, or his belief from his occupations? 


Who can spread his hours before him, saying, “This for God and this for myself 
This for my soul, and this other for my body? 


, 


Your daily life is your temple and your religion. 
Whenever you enter into it take with you your all. 

Take the plough and the forge and the mallet and the lute, 
The things you have fashioned in necessity or for delight. 


For in revery you cannot rise above your achievements nor fall lower than your 


failures. 
And take with you all men: 


For in adoration you cannot fly higher than their hopes nor humble yourself lower 


than their despair. 


r HIS quotation from The Prophet, by Kahlil 
Gibran, the Lebanese poet, came to my mind 
as I thought about the significance of the 
spiritual, ethical and moral values for children 
away from their own homes. Is the significance 
of values for these children different? I believe 
it is. And further, I believe it follows that pro- 
viding values for children in foster care has 
some differences from providing them for those 
children who remain within the safety of their 
own homes, protected by the love and corcern 
of adequate parents. 


To help a child “grow in wisdom and in sta- 
ture and in favor with God and Man” is a big 
responsibility, but one which many people of 
all times have accepted. As Arthur Swift says: 


“From prehistoric times, all tribes and races 
have felt it needful to make their peace with a 
Something or Someone whose power was both 
feared and reverenced and whose ways were past 
finding out. By dance and song and sacrifice, in 

* A condensation of a paper presented at Workshops for 
Personnel of Methodist Children’s Agencies, Lake Junaluska, 
N.C., on August 10, 1960. The original title was ‘The 
Significance of Spiritual, Ethical and Moral Values for Chil- 
dren and Youth Living away from Their Own Homes.”’ 
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feast and fasting, at altars and at tombs, at peace 
and at war, men have woven into the fabric of 
their lives the patterns of their faith, its powers 
and its purposes, until no study of man is at all 
adequate, no history of his acts reliable that leaves 
religion out.” ! 


The necessity for adults to provide a base on 
which children can build a sense of values and 
can enjoy the beauties and purposefulness of 
life has remained a firm conviction throughout 
the ages. In itself the conviction seems to raise 
no questions. Translating the conviction into 
practice, however, does pose problems. It 
strongly challenges the resources of the respon- 
sible adults. ‘To bring up a child in the way he 
should go” is especially difficult in relation to 
children who come to the attention of child 
care agencies. 


The Quandary about Teaching Values 


We in social work repeatedly speak of the 
necessity to understand and treat the total 
child who is in placement, to meet his total 


1 Arthur Swift, Jr., “The Child’s Need for Spiritual Re- 
sources,’ Child Study, Fall 1953. 
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needs—physical, mental, emotional and spir- 
itual. And yet we are often hesitant about the 
spiritual teachings, leaving them out or over- 
emphasizing them. We do this even though we 
profess to have no question about the impor- 
tance of religion and of values by which human 
potentialities are realized ‘on an ever-ascend- 
ing scale and in such ways as to benefit every- 
one.” > And we do it even though the Church 
has had a long and honorable history in the 
upbringing and welfare of children, and even 
though the Biblical mandate to care for the 
fatherless and motherless has for centuries 
been adhered to by church bodies.* Why then 
the quandary as to the what and the how of 
imparting spiritual, ethical and moral values 
to children in foster care? That social workers, 
houseparents. church leaders, directors of chil- 
dren’s homes have been in a quandary is indi- 
cated by the extremes of attitude among 
church-related agencies—some have enforced 
strict and rigid religious dogma on children, 
and some have swung to a drifting, ill-defined, 
laissez-faire attitude. 

One of the problems in providing values, 
especially religious ones, for children in foster 
care has been a breach between social work 
and religion. But there is another and per- 
haps a truer and more forceful cause—lack 
of knowledge by both groups of what special 
significance, the moral, religious and ethical 
training does have for the placed child. The 
placed child’s difficulty in accepting training 
in these areas has increased the quandary 
which staff members feel. 

Many child care institutions have experi- 
enced the disappointment of seeing the child 
who followed religious teachings during his 
placement toss them aside after his discharge. 
Equally baffling has been the child who has 
refused to “listen to” or be touched by the 
arduous teachings of a well-meaning religious 
mentor. But fortunately there has also been 
the child who has made healthy use of religion 
and its concomitant code of ethics. 


Basic Religious Tenets 


What accounts for these varying and some- 
times puzzling responses? The answers can 
no doubt become clearer to us if first we 





2 Dwight J. Bradley, 
Child Study, Fall 1953. 

3 The large number of sectarian-sponsored children’s homes 
and child welfare agencies attests to organized religion’s con- 
cern for child welfare. 
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review some of the basic tenents common to 
the major faiths. Then we shall review some 
of the outstanding characteristics of children 
who become the responsibility of child care 
agencies. Perhaps this will bring into bold 
relief for us some of the significance which 
religious, ethical and moral training holds for 
children in foster placement. The means of 
accomplishing our ends should then more 
readily fall in place. 

“Although various religions differ in their 
concept of the Creator, they all* hold to 
some idea of a Supreme Being on whom man 
depends, whose laws must be _ obeyed 
and under whose fatherhood all men are 
brothers.” ° Generally, the Father is seen as 
a just, merciful, loving One. Forming the base 
of all Western religions are the feelings of 
love, faith, hope and trust. From this struc- 
ture evolves the concept of the personal 
worth and dignity of every individual. The 
creeds of justice, equality, brotherhood are but 
a reflection of our belief in every man’s worth, 
of each man’s obligation to himself, his fellow 
man, and his God. Inherent in these concepts 
is a responsibility to others, and this obli- 
gation to one’s “brother” extends beyond the 
immediate hope of gain and reward for 
oneself. 

The individual church’s disciplines and the 
details of each group’s doctrine and theology 
must be propounded by its spiritual leaders 
and its theologians. This simplified descrip- 
tion of the basic tenets will, however, serve 
to emphasize that embracing religious con- 
cepts presupposes ability to love, to be loved, 
to have faith and trust, and to give of oneself 
to others. 


The Children in Placement 


The children to whom we are to teach a 
doctrine which encompasses self-worth, love 
of fellow man, and faith in a Supreme Being 
have usually experienced severe emotional 
and/or physical deprivation. Today’s child in 
foster care—and especially in institutional 
care—is a damaged child. He is a child with- 
out parental protection and often without 
parental love. Were these lacks not so great 
he would remain in his own home, for we have 


learned that this is best. Recognizing that 
4 That is—Judaeo-Christian religions of the Western world. 
5 Earl A. Loomis, Jr., ‘‘The Significance of Religious De- 


velopment,’’ Children and Youth in the 1960’s (1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth). 
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parents carry the key role in the emotional, 
religious and moral development of their 
children, social feel that parents 
should be helped to be better parents so that 
children can remain in their own homes 
whenever possible. Financial assistance pro- 
grams such as Aid to Dependent Children 
and homemaker and day care programs, plus 
casework counseling, help to make it pos- 
sible for fewer children to be separated from 
their parents. The corollary to this is that 
those who are separated have been scarred 
some severely, some less so. The degree of 
hurt will, in itself, determine in part what these 
children can accept in the way of values. 

The child who does come into an agency’s 
care has often been a witness to physical 
strife between his parents, to verbal battles, 
profanity, destructiveness and sexual abuse 
or immorality. The placed child has known 
little peace. Security which comes from the 
constancy of parents’ love for each other, and 
for him, is scarcely known to him. Quick 
shifts from indulgence to indifference or to 
unreasonably strict demands serve to confuse 
him. Temporary or permanent desertion or 
separation by parents is common to the child 
in foster care. Tender nurturing by a loving 
mother, and care by a father capable of lov- 
ing and supporting them both, is rarely ex- 
perienced on a sustained basis by the child 
who enters foster care today. The depriva- 
tions which are caused by immature, physi- 
cally and emotionally sick parents are re- 
flected in the child’s personality development 
and behavior. In brief, he is frightened, is 
hurt, feels lost and lonely. 

An environment charged with tension and 
animosity or a marked swing in parents’ feel- 
ings to each other and to their children pro- 
duces uncertainty and distrust. The placed 
child, therefore, often cannot “hear” that the 
institution or foster home will offer safety and 
comfort. He enters agency care feeling un- 
loved and outcast, and with little hope that 
his needs can or will be met. For the child 
who must be separated from his parents, the 
common rationale which he produces is blame 
of himself: he is not loved because he is un- 
lovable; he is bad. Were he not, his parents, 
whom he imagines are omnipotent, would 
somehow have kept him. He caused the 
trouble. Dejection and guilt are strong, as 
are his fears that others too will reject him. 
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Despite the inability of his parents to meet 
his needs, the child’s tie to them and his 
longing for them are intense. 

Distrust, anger, a feeling of unworthiness, 
absorption with his own hurt, longing to love 
but fearing to love—these are the kinds of 
feelings which characterize a child as he enters 
foster care. It is obvious that they are the 
antithesis of the religious tenets which empha- 
size trust, faith, hope, love, respect for one- 
self, for one’s fellow man, and for God. The 
foster child’s feelings, then, are diametrically 
opposed to attitudes which are essential to 
the adoption of religious concepts. Until these 
feelings can be changed by the actual ex- 
perience of receiving love, he will not be ready 
to absorb spiritual, ethical and moral values, 


The Child’s Struggle against Religion 


It would seem at first glance that the for- 
lorn, dejected child who feels he is without 
comfort for his hurt is the very child who 
would or should quickly reach for the sustain- 
ing, healing balm of religion. But we cannot 
overlook the fact that the benefits of religion 
are predicated on faith in a compassionate 
and loving Father or Mother who constantly 
watches over one. Trust, compassion, love and 
constancy are alien to the emotionally-starved 
child. His life experiences have refuted for 
him the existence of love, and of faith that 
persons who are stronger than he will protect 
and care for him. To believe that a Power 
which he cannot even see will be different 
is beyond the grasp of his childish mind and 
heart. 

We know that children’s anticipations of 
the future are based on their early life ex- 
periences. How then can the emotionally 
deprived child believe in these new adults 
who tell him God is love, who exhort him to 
trust the benign and forgiving Father? Love 
and forgiveness are not, to him, true or real. 

Equally removed from the comprehension 
of the emotionally hungry child is the religious 
and ethical requirement that he give of him- 
self and of his possessions to others. He knows 
only that he does not have enough. How can 
he occupy himself with caring about his 
“neighbor” or his “brother’s” welfare? Fur- 
thermore, to love his neighbor as he loves 
himself would be paltry loving, for he himself 
is pretty bad and he loves himself very little. 
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Resentment over deprivation by his par- 
ents, anger, and subsequent guilt over his hate, 
foretell—in his mind—punishment, even an- 
nihilation. The power and might of an om- 
nipotent Father then are but to be feared. 
Surely this God, who is everywhere and sees 
and knows all, will find him out. He has been 
told the Father is merciful and forgiving; 
but he cannot believe what adults tell him. 
In addition, the adults do not really know 
how bad he is inside or they could not say 
that God will forgive. 

And yet another dilemma for the placed 
child: He is being introduced to the concept 
that the promises of a good life are for those 
“who walk uprightly.” But he is bad, he 
thinks. And what about his parents? People 
say they are bad too. The church tells him 
that it is a sin to do some of the things his 
parents do: to take the name of the Lord in 
vain, to kill, to steal, to take another man’s 
wife, to get drunk. Those who sin are “lost” 
—unless. .. But the ‘‘unless” he cannot hear 
or accept. For him, the admonitions end on 
the note of “lost.” Is this then what will 
happen to him and to his mother and father? 
Their punishment by God would carry out 
the hidden wish he sometimes has to hurt 
or destroy them. He then would be to blame. 
If he “listens” to religion he must hear the 
“fate” of his parents. He does not want to lose 
them. Despite his negative feelings about 
them, the placed child has good feelings 
about his parents and longs to love and be 
loved by them. In his confusion, he tries to 
hold on to them. 

The threatened loss of his parents is too 
intolerable to permit some children to listen 
to the promises and hope which religion 
offers his parents and himself. Consequently, 
such a child can often “hear” only the fears 
resulting from his concept of a wrathful God. 


The Pull Toward Religious Concepts 
While I have stressed the foster child’s 
struggle against faith and love, I would also 
like to stress that simultaneously he may 
feel a pull toward the promises of religion 
and of the ethical and moral values which 
are offered to him. All children, unless criti- 
cally deprived, imbue even the inadequate 
parent with some goodness. Also, they have 
within themselves great powers of resiliency. 
With help, they do continue to hold a bit of 
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hope. The “good” part of himself combined 
with his search for the good part of the parent 
can permit some placed children to turn to 
compassion and love. And the guilt-laden 
child may latch on to those parts of religion 
which permit expiation of his sins. 

All children, including those in foster care, 
need and are more comfortable with controls 
which firmly halt their aggressive primitive- 
like impulses. The “shall nots” of religious, 
moral and ethical codes can therefore be a 
relief to some foster children. Deep down in 
their hearts they want to be stopped from 
their temptation to strike out at a world 
which to them seems angry and depriving. 

These are but some of the meanings re- 
ligious concepts and their accompanying 
values hold for the emotionally deprived 
child. Recognizing them and understanding 
their importance are the first steps which we 
who work with children must take. We can- 
not supply placed children with lasting values 
until we do. Such recognition and under- 
standing place on all persons in child care 
an important obligation: they must develop 
patience and tolerance for the child’s con- 
fusions and doubts, as he is pulled toward 
and away from a set of values. 

The responses which each child away from 
his own home will have toward our efforts to 
impart spiritual, ethical and moral values are 
subject to many variables. To mention a few 
of the most cogent ones: his age, the duration 
and degree of his physical and emotional 
deprivation, the literal and figurative close- 
ness or distance of his natural parents, his 
earlier introduction to values, the purpose 
of his placement, the child’s concept of why 
he is not in his own home, and the capacity 
of the adults in his environment to under- 
stand and help him. Each of these can in- 
fluence markedly the direction of the child’s 
energies—toward rejecting or accepting 
values; toward abiding by them because this 
is expedient or making them an inseparable 
part of his own inner self. 


The Responsibility of the Adults 

A discussion of the significance of spiritual, 
moral and ethical values for foster children 
would be meaningless without comment on 
the strongly implied responsibility carried by 
the adults—the foster parents, caseworkers, 
and all other staff members, of the institution. 
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Abiding by ethical and moral rules, and 
loving himself, his fellow man and God, can 
become possible for the foster child only when 
he himself is first loved. As important as the 
formalized teachings and _ rituals 
of the church are, they will ring hollow until 
the child in his daily living can experience 
the meaning of love. Faith and hope will 
readily follow. The meaning of love must 
become known to him through the feelings 
and actions well as the the 
adults in environment. Through them 
he must able to correct his earlier 
idea that  parent-persons are untrust- 
worthy and that he is of little value. To be 
accepted and loved by those whose job it is to 
care for him becomes a prerequisite to the 
foster child’s accepting the spiritual, ethical 
and moral principles by which his life can 
be made full and useful for himself and 
others. Like the helpless infant who acquires 
a sense of well-being and comfort when a 
tender, loving mother-person cares for him, 
so the foster child gains his capacity to trust 
by having his needs met. Until he is loved, 
he cannot give love; until he is cared for, he 
cannot trust—either himself, others or God. 

It is through the adults who care for him 
—‘even while the hands hew the stone or 
tend the loom”’—that foster children will test, 
challenge and finally incorporate values. To 
the child in foster care, spiritual, ethical and 
moral precepts supplied by staff and church 
will fall on deaf ears unless the actions in 
the daily lives of the staff can attest to the 
spoken values. 


services, 


as words of 


his 
be 


To accept and love the child who does not 
rapidly respond is not easy. To give gener- | 
ously of oneself over and over again only to 
become physically and emotionally exhausted ,| 
to be rebuffed or tantalized, is not easy. It is' 
also difficult to witness fleeting improvement| 
which quickly shifts to regression more severe | 
than the original behavior. These stresses can 
be tolerated only when the adult knows that 
this is the child’s way of asking: “Am I any 
good after all? Will you really stand fast and} 
not let me down? Can I trust you? Do I dare| 
venture to love you?” 

With these unspoken questions comes the 
first glimmer of hope that the child can be} 
reached. As he comes to know the adult can 
be trusted, he wants to please him. Later he 
wants to be like the adult. He not only needs. | 
but wants a pattern, an image or an ideal.| 
Just as his early bad and depriving experi-| 
ences taught him distrust, hate, and rancor, 0] 
can the corrective experiences teach him the| 
joys of having esteem for himself and others. 
Gradually the base of trustworthy persons| 
can be broadened until the child comes to} 
know the world is good. A code of values 
then becomes something which /e wants to| 
have. 

To give to the emotionally deprived child! 
faith in his own worthiness and in the ca-| 
pacity of others to love him is a necessary | 
forerunner of faith in an unseen Father. It} 
is also the forerunner of his wish to live by| 
those ethical and moral values which will] 
bring to himself and others a fullness and 
beauty of life. 


COMMENTS: How to Help Children Develop Spiritual, Ethical and Moral 


Values * 


Ruth Butters 


Director of Religious Education 
Lake Bluff Children’s Home 
Lake Bluff, Illinois 


Waar can the concept of a loving God 
mean to a child who does not know anything 
about a loving earthly father? As Miss Smith 
has mentioned, the child in placement feels 
lost, lonely, deprived, angry and insecure. 


* Given at Workshops for Personnel of Methodist Children’s 
Agencies, Lake Junaluska, N.C., on August 10, 1960. 
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Let us look for a moment at our concept of 
Christian Education. Is it something dog- 
matic; something which we have merely on 
Sunday; something which we memorize, learn, 
or are told about God? We must look back at 
the child and begin where he is at the moment. 
The child needs to learn about religion through 
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meaningful relationships. In order to under- 
stand the concept of the love of God, the child 
must first be loved by people with whom he 
lives and moves in his daily living. In order to 
understand the concept of forgiveness of God, 
he must first be forgiven by others. He must 
first be trusted by others and he must be 
really cared for by others. If we are going to 
accept a child as a total being, Christian Edu- 
cation must be a part of this total. 


The Concerns of Christian Education 


I see Christian Education for the child in 
our care as having three main areas of con- 
cern: The child must see himself as being 
worthwhile; he must see others as meaningful 
people who care for him and love him; he 
must then see God as a loving, caring father, 
not a rejecting man. Reverend Benjamin Gjen- 
vick, Director of the Lutheran Welfare Society 
of Wisconsin, has said: 


“Religion can easily be reduced to irrelevant 
sentimentality. There is little point in telling a 
child who feels worthless, who has not known love, 
that God loves him. This is to mock the child and 
to mock God. The child requires a demonstration 
of what God’s love is like when it comes through 
a person. Once he has an experience of another 
person’s closeness, the care and concern of God 
for him may begin to be more to him than hollow 
words. The word about God must be wrapped in 
human deeds of understanding, discipline and love. 
Faith and friendship with God may grow as faith 
and friendship with other people become possible 
for a child.” 


Our human deeds in feeding the children, 
clothing them in clean, whole clothing, train- 
ing and guiding them, even sometimes getting 
angry at things they have done, all are ways 
of expressing and experiencing the Christian 
faith. It is easy to become discouraged and to 
say the children are getting nothing; and yet, 
the child who is experiencing a feeling of love 
and acceptance for himself, whether it be from 
a dietitian, the gardener, or the director of 
Christian education, has an unwritten and un- 
spoken understanding of the love and forgive- 
ness of God. 

Our agency cares for dependent children 
from families broken by divorce, illness and 
death. The children are emotionally disturbed 
and hurt. For many, the routine of the insti- 
tution is their first experience with real se- 
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curity. Here they get three square meals a 
day and, perhaps for the first time in their 
lives, a measure of material security. But 
material security is not enough. 

We find that the children are often un- 
churched and completely confused about re- 
ligion. Church people, to them, are different; 
they do not know how to take them, and are 
even a bit afraid of them. In establishing the 
position of director of religious education, we 
wanted a person who could combine and adapt 
her training and background to help the chil- 
dren and staff alike in understanding and 
appreciating Christianity. We wanted a per- 
son who could not only interpret the Christian 
faith to children, but who could provide ex- 
periences of Christianity for them on an every- 
day living basis; in other words, to give Chris- 
tian love, and to interpret it to the individual. 


Work with the Children 


The director of religious education should 
begin to accomplish goals of Christian educa- 
tion through herself. She helps the child in 
his group relations, so that he may have the 
experience of appreciating other children and 
of being appreciated by them. Such meaning- 
ful experiences lay the foundation upon which 
the director will be able to help the child in 
his relationship to God, by giving him an 
experience of Christian love. 

She also works through formal worship. 
The children are afraid of worship; they do 
not know how to act. Through chapel wor- 
ship services, formal and informal, the director 
is able to help them feel a part of the Christian 
community. The child is in on the planning 
and participates in the services, which are 
geared to his age level. And because the direc- 
tor is able to speak to him in his language 
and recognizes the fact that he does have some 
difficulty with understanding and appreciating 
worship, the child “feels good” about it. 

Religious education is imparted also in in- 
formal worship and discussion. In the cottage, 
on the playground, and on camp-outs the di- 
rector has an opportunity to talk to the chil- 
dren about things that they want to talk 
about. For example, on trips taken with the 
children, we often passed a cemetery, and in- 
evitably questions were raised about death. 
Talking about something like this means much 
to these children who have experienced both 
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separation and death. To supplement chapel 
worship, the director holds informal discus- 
sions and devotions in the cottages. Sometimes 
she comes in to participate, and other times 
to lead. She builds up a library which is avail- 
able to all, and sees to it that staff and children 
alike are informed about books about worship 
and religion. 

A third area in which she works is recrea- 
tion. Ky being active in the recreational pro- 
gram we build relationships—both individual 
and group. As the director plans with these 
disturbed children, hikes, swims and cooks 
with them, she is building good, solid relation- 
ships with them. She is not being one person 
on the playground and another in chapel; she 
does not put on a “Sunday-go-to-meeting”’ face. 
The children come into the worship service 
with real feeling for this person whom they 
know on the playground. In the area of recrea- 
tion, the director gives the child a chance to 
have free time, to lie around on the grass and 
wonder about the beauty of nature, or watch 
the bugs on the ground, or build his own little 
world in the sand box. She also encourages 
participation in various activities. In recrea- 
tion the director is able to set an example. She, 
herself, is not an ideal person; she is merely 
being herself. She talks about good sports- 
manship in the chapel and she helps children 
experience it on the playground. 


Relationship With Other Staff 


The next area of her work is her relation- 
ship to the other staff members. A child picks 
up adult tensions quickly. When a child says, 
“She is nice to me, but she doesn’t like my 
housemother,” he is saying something about 
the relationship between the housemother and 
the director. The director’s relationship to the 
administration, houseparents, caseworkers, of- 
fice staff, kitchen staff, hospital and mainte- 
nance staff are all just as important as her 
relationship to the children. 

Perhaps the most important of these staff 
relationships is with the houseparent. Because 
children often feel closer to their houseparents 
and therefore reveal more of their true feelings 
to them, while helping with dishes or when 
being put to bed, we feel an important part of 
the director’s job is to help the houseparent 
work with the child in the area of Christian 
education. She therefore meets weekly with 
houseparents as a group and frequently with 
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them as individuals to discuss the Christian 
faith, the needs of the child, and the way to 
express these ideas to the child. Together they 
also work on such concerns as “Why do we 
have grace at meals?” or “Why do we have 
to go to church school?” 


The director also has a special relationship 


to caseworkers. We feel that when there jis 
close communication between them there will 
be more effective service to the children. They 
supplement each other. The caseworker helps 
the director to see what has happened to the 
child in the past and the director can help 
the caseworker know what is happening at 
present. Counseling is a part of the director’s 
job, but she tells the caseworker what the child 
is saying and experiencing, and they work to- 
vether. 

The next area is the church and the com- 
munity. We must be very much aware of the 
community and our standing in it. The director 
is an important person in community activities 
because of the nature of her program at church 
and in the recreational field. By teaching 
church school, singing in the choir, she helps 
the children see that she is a part of the 
church, and may help them feel, through iden- 
tification with her, that they too are more a 
part of the community. Around the skating 
rink or swimming pool she helps children enter 
into community activities and sees to it that 
they have adequate supervision. All of these 
community contacts serve to interpret the in- 
stitutional program to the community. 

Every chance these children have to be 
loved, forgiven, trusted and cared for, all add 
up in the child’s Christian experiences. The 
children cannot put these ideas into words, but 
they can feel them, and eventually, perhaps, 
their concepts of Christianity, God, and Jesus 
may change and develop. We hope this is so, 
but the most important thing is that the child 
has experienced love. He may not be able to ex- 
plain what it is, but he can show it to others. 

Billy was on the playground with his case- 
worker, crying heartbrokenly. John, an older boy, 
asked, ‘““What’s the matter with Billy?” The case- 
worker replied, “Billy has some problems.” John, 
taking Billy’s face in his hands said, “Look Billy, 
I have problems too, but I’m not crying about 
them. Come on, let’s go play ball.” 

This is love, understanding and acceptance. 

Can you say I have not spoken of religion? 
Have I spoken this day of aught else? 
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CHILD WELFARE 


Boehm 


Professor of Social Work 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Werner W. 


C HILD WELFARE is to be commended for its 
series of reviews of the Curriculum Study 
volumes. It has been my hope throughout the 
study period that careful and objective dis- 
cussion of the issues identified by the study, 
and the recommendations suggested for their 
solution, would lead to sharper formulations 
of these issues and thence to better recom- 
mendations. The major focus of the study was 
on the identification of educational objectives. 
Only as a consequence of this primary focus 
did the study deal with the organization and 
distribution of educational objectives over the 
undergraduate-graduate continuum. To date, 
the attention paid to the study’s recommenda- 
tions for organizational changes in professional 
education for social work has slighted the dis- 
cussion of the recommendations for educa- 
tional objectives, even though the bulk of the 
thirteen volumes is devoted to the latter. 


Moreover, the study’s recommendations 
which are clearly designated as recommenda- 
tions for experimental purposes only have been 
treated as if they were proposals for imple- 
mentation and enactment. Since the discussion 
of the study is likely to continue for some 
time, I shall try to clarify some misapprehen- 
sions and also some differences in point of view 
which are reflected in the reviews of Vol. I 
and Vol. X of the study. I believe that our 
profession will be better served by objective 
and dispassionate examination of the study’s 
issues and recommendations than by their 
uncritical acceptance or equally uncritical re- 
jection on the basis of like or dislike. 


l. On the Review of Vol. I 


With reference to my statement that em- 
phasis on social work education has been on 
the “how” and not on the what and why, the 
reviewer points out that such educators as 


* Vol. I, Objectives of the Social Work Curriculum of the 
Future, was reviewed by Howard Parad in the February 1960 
issue. Vol. X, the Social Casework Method in Social Work Edu- 
cation, was reviewed by Rosa Wessel in the September 1960 
issue, Dr. Boehm is the author of both volumes. 


January, 1961 


A review of the reviews in Child Welfare 
of Vol. I and Vol. X of the Curriculum 
Study published under the auspices of the 
Council on Social Work Education.* 


Austin, Cohen, Day, Garret, Hamilton, Hollis, 
Mayo, Smalley, and Wright have “clearly ar- 
ticulated the basic social purposes of profes- 
sional education.” The study in no way dis- 
putes the contribution of these educators, and 
indeed in several volumes of the study the 
thinking of some of the persons named has 
been utilized. The point I am making, how- 
ever, is that the student in schools of social 
work has been and is being exposed more to 
the “how” of social work than to the “what” 
and the “why.” Even cursory examination of 
the catalogues of accredited schools will bear 
me out. Education for a profession, if it is to 
avoid training of technicians, requires em- 
phasis on the “what” and the “why”—on the- 
ory and fact and on attitudes, nicely balanced 
and integrated with training for skills. 


The review reports me as arguing “that the 
development of beginning competence is in- 
compatible with the other generally agreed 
upon objectives of professional education— 
professional identification, self-awareness, and 
the integration of knowledge, attitudes and 
skills; that intensive sustained skill-oriented 
field work is beyond the school’s proper juris- 
diction.” (Parad, p. 2) 


Not one but two misinterpretations are con- 
tained in this statement. One has to do with 
the assertion of incompatability of goals. The 
study’s position is not that these goals are 
incompatible with each other. In fact we be- 
lieve that they are highly compatible and 
highly desirable. The study’s position is that 
these goals are unattainable if they are to be 
reached simultaneously. Secondly, the study’s 
position is not that skill-oriented field work 
is beyond the schools’ proper jurisdiction. 
The study recommends four increasingly 
complex levels of field experience ranging 
from observation to limited participation to 
the traditional field experience to the prac- 
ticum, links the first three with class learning 
that takes place simultaneously, and places 
all four of them under educational auspices. 
(Vol. I, pp. 165-167) 
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The reviewer, by criticizing the recommenda- 
tion for “courses in the socio-cultural, group 
and individual bases for social work to which 
a course on the ingredients of the social work 
profession is later added,” seems to be una- 
ware that it is objectives, not courses, that are 
recommended. The objectives recommended 
may be sought in already existing courses or 
require additions to those aimed for in already 
existing courses, Or May Warrant new courses. 
Which path is preferable would be a matter 
of curriculum building in each school and 
department, and would depend on the con- 
ditions prevailing there. 


The Master’s Degree 


My discussion of the master’s degree is re- 
ferred to as “the heart” of my recommenda- 
tions. In a book consisting of 274 pages of 
text, the “heart” occupies exactly two para- 
graphs or a total of twenty-six lines. (Vol. I, 
pp. 195-196) The reader is told that I seem 
“to favor conferring the master’s degree at 
the end of phase A. In the twenty-six lines in 
Vol. I dealing with the masters’ degree, one 
sentence only refers to the possibility of the 
master’s degree being conferred at the end of 
the first graduate year. This sentence reads, 
“A strong argument undoubtedly can be made 
for conferring the master’s degree at the end 
of the first graduate year.” At no point in the 
text are the reasons spelled out that can be 
marshalled in favor of this pattern. Honesty 
compels one to indicate that there have been 
arguments advanced for such a pattern regard- 
less of what one may think of the soundness of 
these arguments. In the sentences that follow, 
several indications are given that conferring 
of the master’s degree at the end of the first 
vear involves some risks. One of these sen- 
tences reads: “Such action, however, involves 
the risk that the person with the Master’s de- 
gree may not be motivated to continue his pro- 
fessional education through the practicum and 
the following seminar period.” If seen in con- 
text, these sentences cannot very well be in- 
terpreted as an endorsement of the one-year 
master’s degree. 


At a later point in Vol. I, on page 209, I 
again refer to the master’s degree. This refer- 
ence reads “Completion of all three stages and 
attainment of the Master’s degree would con- 
stitute the completion of professional social 
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work education and make the student eligible 
for certification as a_ professional 
worker.” Since the completion of the three 
stages in the proposed scheme requires two 


years of graduate work, it is difficult to 


imagine how one can conclude that I favor | 


social | 


the master’s degree at the completion of the 


first graduate year. 


The reviewer states ‘. even though we 
may lack universally accepted criteria, begin- 
ning competence is still a proper educational 
goal for the school and a valid expectation on 
the part of the agency. We cannot and should 
not try to evade this responsibility.” (Parad, 
p. 2) This statement misses the point. The 
study does not question that beginning com- 


~_ 


petency should be an expectation on the part | 


of the agency. What the study points up is that 
the various fields of practice (and, within the 
nelds of practice, individual agencies) have 
different conceptions of beginning level of com- 
petency. The study further suggests that un- 
less the fields of practice clarify what is meant 


by beginning competency it is very difficult | 
indeed for social work education to gear its | 


curriculum to the needs of practice. Interviews | 
with students, field instructors and agency per- | 


sonnel have again and again revealed this 
problem. Anybody who takes the trouble to 
discuss the matter with agency personnel will 


without difficulty have an opportunity to vali- | 


date this finding. Ours is based on interviews 
with members of the above mentioned groups 
in a variety of settings, geographic locations 
and levels of experience. 


The assertion is made that the block plan 
does not ‘at this stage of our professional his- 
tory require the type of experimentation 
called for by the author.” Not everybody 
would be willing to concede this point. Al- 
though schools have done increasingly well 
with the block plan, to judge from impressions 
received from students, field instructors and 
faculty members familiar with and engaged in 
the block method of field instruction, it would 
seem that some further inquiries into both the 
problems and the possibilities of the block 
plan are in order. The block plan obviously is 
favored by Mr. Parad since it is an essential 
feature of his school. Few would deny, how- 
ver, that the block plan, which reflects a dif- 
ferent learning theory from the one underlying 
the concurrent plan, may create some specific 
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problems of learning which might yield to re- 
search and experimentation. The study would 
welcome any improvements or substitutions 
for the type of experimentation suggested. 


With reference to the practicum, the review 
contains the following quotation from Vol. I 
Chapter 9: “This field experience, which might 
be a joint school-agency venture, might lead 
to the assumption of relatively self-dependent 
practice of social work on the part of the 
workers soon after the practicum period, with 
supervision provided only as needed.” (I have 
added the italics here.) Three lines after this 
quotation, the reader is told: ““No evidence is 
given to support the implication that relatively 
self-dependent practice will be (italics mine) 
accelerated.” Thus the tentative character of 
my statement is transformed into certainty by 
the reviewer. How tentative my idea is shows 
up in the following statement in the same chap- 
ter (p. 167): “Experimentation should reveal 
whether it is reasonable to expect that by the 
end of the practicum period the student will 
have achieved a level of skill enabling him to 
function as a more nearly self-dependent prac- 
titioner.”” Moreover, the same chapter contains 
a paragraph which stresses the tentativeness 
of the practicum suggestions. The key passages 
in this paragraph read, ‘““The need is apparent 
for more systematic research, with a view to 
ascertaining that the important questions are 
being asked.” And further, “A number of sug- 
. are therefore presented with the 
caveat that their soundness cannot be shown 
without svstematic study.” (Vol. I, p. 158) 


gestions . 


The reviewer suggests that the study’s pro- 
posal regarding the master’s degree rests on 
several assumptions. One of these, he states, 
is that the human growth and behavior courses 
can be adequately learned in one year. Actu- 
ally the study makes the opposite assumption. 
There is grave doubt that the complete con- 
tent of human growth can be learned in one 
vear. Therefore, the study recommends that 
the area of knowledge concerned with human 
behavior be divided into three layers which 
are spread over a period of approximately two 
to three years. The first layer would cover 
objectives pertaining to individual, group and 
society. The second layer would cover objec- 
tives pertaining to the ingredients of the pro- 
fession where a certain amount of synthesis 
of the first layer material may be achieved. 
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The third layer is an attempt to further relate 
this content to social work practice and to 
what is more specifically and traditionally 
called human growth and behavior. It is ex- 
actly because of the complexity of this con- 
tent, and because we have found that at pres- 
ent students find it difficult to acquire suf- 
ficient knowledge and integrate it effectively, 
that the study recommends that more time be 
devoted to this content than is the case in the 
present master’s curriculum. 


With reference to the shortage of personnel 
the reviewer has the following recipe: “. 
when appropriate standards and program 
financing are developed, good services and 
more adequate supplies of professional per- 
sonnel follow. The only way to break a vicious 
cycle is to break it.” (Parad, pp. 4-5) Would 
that it were so simple! While it is true that the 
factors mentioned have a beneficial effect upon 
the personnel problem, unfortunately too many 
agencies with high standards of salary and 
service encounter personnel shortages and too 
many schools fail to attract the number of 
students whom they could educate effectively 
within existing facilities. 


The reviewer appeals against “undue preoc- 
cupation with overlapping behavioristic objec- 
tives” and an “architectural approach to the 
building of multi-layered structures, sequences 
and stages.” I was pondering the meaning of 
this curious statement and was asking myself 
whether an educator here inveighs against the 
usefulness of education which by its very na- 
ture is bound to be structured. Then my eyes 
strayed to the right of the page containing this 
statement and encountered there an advertise- 
ment of the Smith College School of Social 
Work. In it reference is made to plan A 
and plan B curriculum. I began to wonder 
whether there is not an architectural ap- 
proach operating also at Smith, whether 
the students at Smith, or for that matter 
at any school, do not have to attain ob- 
jectives new content and new 
behavior organized in sequences and stages. 
And I was thinking that learning theories used 
in schools of social work have for some time 
led them to plan for overlapping of objectives 
from sequence to sequence and within se- 
quences, because otherwise the students will 
find their learning unduly complicated indeed. 


requiring 
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The reviewer further states that continued 
emphasis on the recruitment of high calibre 
students and selection of first-rate faculty and 
agency-employved supervisors as field teachers 
will lead to the solution of the issues facing 
social work education. Again there is no quar- 
rel with a statement of that kind as far as it 
goes. But does it go far enough? Most schools 
of social work know how difficult it is to select, 
develop and retain good faculty, and know 
that the existence of a well-defined, and con- 
stantly scrutinized curriculum, while no an- 
swer in and of itself, nevertheless is a sine qua 
non for effective teaching and learning. 


2. On the Review oj Vol. X 


Rather than trying to deal with each point 
Dr. Wessel makes in her comments in Vol. X 
and to rectify misrepresentations, I would like 
to dwell upon what I consider to be the funda- 
mental difference between Dr. Wessel and 
myself. 


The implications of Dr. Wessel’s position, 
as I understand it, are that individual be- 
havior is so unique and varies so much from 
person to person that generalizations about 
human behavior are futile. Hence it would 
follow that the application of scientific knowl- 
edge and theory for the understanding of 
human behavior is futile. In fact knowledge 
useful in the helping process cannot be de- 
rived from scientific theories at all. It can come 
only through the wisdom of the practitioner, 
the intuition and experience which he develops 
in the course of the very process of helping in 
which the professional relationship is the cru- 
cial element. 


This view is diametrically opposed to the 
position that social casework is an art based 
on science, and that efforts should be made to 
increase the solidity and validity of the scien- 
tific base of social casework. Hence the crying 
need for research to develop an increasingly 
effective practice theory of social casework. 
The rationale for this position is that practice 
theory vields testable hypotheses which if con- 
firmed provide the principles which can guide 
the practitioner’s actions, and that the art of 
casework can be taught and learned and its 
effectiveness can be gauged in the light of in- 
creasingly objective criteria. Hence the work 
of the practitioner is subjected to check, chal- 
lenge, and test. In this scheme of things intui- 
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tion and wisdom will continue to play an im} 
portant role. But it is one thing to rely on 
intuition, which in my scheme of things jf 
extra-rational but not irrational, as the exclu. 
sive source of “knowledge”’; it is another thine 





to seek to move practice wisdom increasingly 
into the reaim of tested knowledge, and thereby} 
to increase the fund of theory which iad 
gives casework practice a solid foundation that 
can be learned and taught because it can be} 


examined critically. j 


Unlike Dr. Wessel, I see no necessary antin-| 
omy between science and values. In fact I 
see skill resulting from the integration within} 
the person of the worker of both knowledg 
and values, and have said so in a number of 
instances and places. I am glad that Dr. Wes; 
sel quotes me as making a “moving, passionate} 
humanistic commitment” in Vol. I. My theo-| 
retical development in Vol. X, in my judgment} 
moves toward the implementation of this hu-} 
manistic ideal through the casework method} 
My attempt at creating a system which inci-| 
dentally calls for improvement and much as} 
sistance from other theorists should make i 
possible for the individual to be seen and 
helped in his true integrity, because this frame. 
work postulates an understanding of the many 
facets of human behavior, and the many ways} 
the individual has of fashioning it in the con-| 
text of his family and other groups and indi-| 
viduals who are important in his life situation.| 


The non-systematic and mystical approach] 
advocated by Dr. Wessel, I fear, offers no 
guarantee for assessing systematically those 
factors that may be associated with problems, 
and without the consideration of which the 
helping process may indeed be ineffective. Car-| 
ried to its logical conclusion, Dr. Wessel’s posi- 
tion cannot justify casework as a discipline 
taught in the university because it negates 
the teachability and learnability of casework} 
through objective formal experiences and ra-| 
tional means. Such a view creates the danger 
of reducing casework to a craft that can be 
learned only by apprenticeship and ‘‘the oral 
tradition.” The mysticism reflected in such a 
position risks lowering casework to a cult 
which requires its own coterie of priests and 
priestesses who will guard it jealously against 
the challenge of change, and who will find any- 
body who dares to question its tenets or its 
procedures guilty of heresy. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


On Dr. Wessel’s Review 
To the Editor: 

In the September issue of CHILD WELFARE, 
Rosa Wessel argued that Dr. Boehm’s The 
Social Casework Method in Social Work Edu- 
cation ' has confused theory (social role) with 
knowledge about human behavior. Yet Rosa 
Wessel has phrased some of her dissatisfac- 
tions with Dr. Boehm’s exposition and appli- 
cation of social role theory in language which 
is replete with heavily charged, loaded phrases. 
Some of these are: “little encouragement to 
creative human resolutions,’ “we are given 
only two possibilities,” ‘depersonalization,” 
“little room for social change,” ‘emphasizes 
adaptation to social norms as presently estab- 
lished.”’ (pp. 19 and 20) 

I don’t think such phrases accurately de- 
scribe Dr. Boehm’s point of view. I too have 
some reservations as to how effectively social 
role theory illuminates or increases our under- 
standing of human behavior and the pattern- 
ing of social relationships. But I think certain 
distinctions are in order. 

Social role theory sets out to describe and 
organize in a systematic way certain phe- 
nomena. Does it accomplish this objective? 
Rosa Wessel singles out and finds wanting 
Dr. Boehm’s description that “it is part of 
the wife’s role to provide meals for her hus- 
band. However, the kind of meals, their fre- 
quency ... are all left to the individual choice 
of the wife and perhaps to consensus between 
wife and husband.” Wessel believes 
such a view does not spark a family to find 
a style truly its own. But the question is 
whether Dr. Boehm’s exposition accurately 
describes one aspect of family relationships in 
our culture. I think it does. The wife gener- 
ally provides meals for the family. Wouldn’t 
Dr. Boehm concede that such is not the case 
for all families in our society? I have my 
doubts whether Dr. Boehm would claim that 
social role theory alone would explain the be- 
havior of even one couple regarding the prepa- 
ration and serving of meals. To me it is de- 
batable whether Dr. Boehm is asserting, as 
Rosa Wessel thinks he is, that social role 


Rosa 


1 Werner Boehm, The Social Casework Method in Social 
Work Education, Vol. X of the Curriculum Study published 


under the auspices of the Council on Social Work Education, 


1959, 
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theory primarily would explain the behavior 
of many couples (to stick with Rosa Wessel’s 
example) in regard to who prepares family 
meals. I would guess that Dr. Boehm would 
agree that the addition of social role theory 
to other theoretical supports has not finally 
produced a distinctive social work typology. 
Neither do I think he is trying to convey that 
a theory which may help us to comprehend 
another segment of the range of factors in- 
fluencing the behavior of many individuals 
will enable us to predict the behavior, in a 
given instance, for each and every individual. 

Dr. Boehm, or Rosa Wessel, or I, may feel 
that the social arrangement regarding meals is 
not in the best interests of our society, or may 
be inconsistent with the needs of one or both 
marital partners. Dr. Boehm is not saying that 
what is true for most couples is both true and 
good for all. If we fail to distinguish between 
what occurs and what one social scientist 
might consider a desirable social objective, 
then we fall into an even more gross error of 
thinking, which I believe Rosa Wessel has 
committed: that Dr. Boehm doesn’t believe 
that the individual who comes for help needs 
to realize his potentialities and find his own 
solution to his problem; that Dr. Boehm is 
fitting everybody into mechanical, uniform 
molds. The passages I quoted from Rosa 
Wessel’s review do contain this implication. 

For years now the psychiatric and social 
work professions have sought to distinguish 
between theories of behavior and the develop- 
ment and refinement of methods and _tech- 
niques to improve individual and social func- 
tioning. As social work practitioners we have 
values and preferences, sometimes understood, 
sometimes concealed from ourselves. Our so- 
cial purpose should and often does stamp and 
direct our efforts, provided we permit our cli- 
ent to understand his values and choose an 
ethical, moral course of conduct that is not 
inimical to his or society’s best interests—a 
rather tough assignment. We are grateful to 
many social scientists who have helped us to 
understand that we are creatures of our cul- 
ture. Partly out of this increased understand- 
ing we have striven through our various pro- 
fessional endeavors to help individuals and 
groups to attain the highest social purpose 
they are capable of. 

Is there doubt in Rosa Wessel’s mind as to 
whether or not Dr. Boehm subscribes to this 
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point of view? I don’t believe he is saying 
directly or by implication that methods to 
assist individuals should have as their purpose 
making each person behave and feel like every 
other individual. This distortion I find be- 
wildering. It is reminiscent of the debate begun 
in the late 1930’s and continuing through the 
next decade as to whether Freudian theories 
vere essentially capitalistic tools designed to 
force the common man to submit meekly to 
his overbearing capitalist masters. 


Either Dr. Boehm’s application of social role 
theory toward the development of a body of 
social work knowledge teaches us more, or it 
doesn’t. If it doesn’t, Dr. Boehm and others 
will try again. But for the critical issues that 
Dr. Boehm is grappling with to receive a re- 
view which confuses description and categor- 
ization with moral values and social objectives, 
and fails to distinguish between theory and 
methods of treatment, does not seem to me to 
advance the profession one step further. 

EDWARD BERKOWITZ 
Director of Casework 
Family Service Organization of Worcester 
Worcester, Mass. 


& 
NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


A Foster Home Recruiting Program 

There are those who believe that advances 
in techniques of child placement, foster home- 
finding and other child welfare programs have 
not kept pace with the changing times. Cleve- 
land is one community which has been will- 
ing to experiment. 


Need for a community foster home re- 
cruiting program in Cleveland was seen as 
early as 1952. From that time until the 
opening of the Welfare Federation’s Foster 
Home Recruiting Center in May 1956, a 
special committee studied the needs of the 
child-placing agencies. The result has been 
a unique experiment in foster home recruit- 
ing services supported by Federal taxes and 
voluntary funds. 

The plan was developed within the Case 
Work and Children’s Councils of the Welfare 
Federation. An Advisory Committee of thirty- 
five persons representing board members and 
staff and lay members from the community 
was named to serve as a consulting body to 
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a full-time director. Federal and local grants | 
were combined on an equal-share basis. 


It was soon learned that radio, television,! 
and newspapers stimulated inquiries from a 
distance. Interest spread to outlying counties § 
and soon three adjacent county child welfare 
departments were added to the group. At} 
present Federal funds through the State De. 
partment of Public Welfare provide two. 
thirds the cost of operation, while local volun. | 
tary funds absorb the other one-third. This, 
distribution was arrived at when it became| 
apparent that two-thirds of the services were | 
being directed to the public agencies. 


Cleveland is alive with qualified volun.| 
teers, and it is to them that much of the 
success of this program can be attributed, 
A new brochure carrying actual photos of} 
children under care with their foster parents| 
has been published. The layout was done by 
a former account executive for an advertising 
firm, and the paper and printing were con- 
tributed by a daily newspaper. The associate 
editor of a leading newspaper was the first 
chairman of our committee, and his successor 
is the wife of a suburban mayor. These are 
examples of a few of the outstanding leaders 
selected. 


The committee has not stopped at “recruit- 
ing” alone. The proposal for the development} 
of the center stated a need for a favorable} 
climate in which to recruit foster parents.| 
This meant further interpretation of the pro- 
gram and a better relationship with those 
already serving as foster parents. To this end 
subcommittees have been providing two social 
events and one educational event each year. 
A foster mother’s tea and a foster father’s 
day at the ball park are offered in the spring, 
and an outstanding speaker is offered in an 
area-wide gathering in the fall which brings 
together all foster mothers and foster fathers. 
The attendance of over five hundred foster 
parents testifies to the great interest of all. 


In addition to the standing committees, 
several ad hoc committees have been ap- 
pointed. These have dealt with such com- 
munity problems as zoning for group homes, 
special license fees for boarding homes in 
certain suburbs, and concentrated recruiting 
efforts in selected areas of the community 
for brief periods. 
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Major goals of a centralized foster home 
recruiting program are education and inter- 
pretation. Interested persons want to know 
the differences in agency programs, and 
where they can turn with their particular 
kind of request. Agencies want their special 
needs spelled out to the inquirers. Emphasis 
is placed on a need for foster parents who 
want to do a job with attention focused on 
the child’s interests. Here, too, it can be told 
how foster homes and institutions are used 
as supplemental substitutes for a child’s own 
home, and how foster homes can often be 
a better substitute than an institution. 


The four years of experience of Cleveland’s 
Foster Home Recruiting Center indicate that 
such a central service can play a major role 
in gaining public understanding, and in lessen- 
ing the gap between needs and resources for 
foster homes. 


FosTER HOME RECRUITING CENTER OF 
THE WELFARE FEDERATION OF CLEVELAND 


The Pink Telephone 


The premiere performance of the play 
THE PINK TELEPHONE was given at the New 
York State Welfare Conference in New York 
City on November 16. Miss Jane Hoey, the 
play’s sponsor, and Mrs. Richard J. Bern- 
hard introduced the presentation which 
plaved to a packed house. 


THE PINK TELEPHONE, one of the Plays 
for Living series, dramatizes the problems 
of a family supported by Aid to Dependent 
Children payments, and shows how vital this 
aid is to the welfare of the mother and her 
two children. The play should be an effective 
means of informing and convincing com- 
munity members (high school students as 
well as adults since the action centers around 
a teen-ager) of the value of the ADC pro- 
gram. Audiences can readily identify them- 
selves with family members depicted because, 
except for their need for ADC help, they are 
not unlike a typical middle-class American 
family. 

The American Public Welfare Association 
is the play’s publisher and distributor. An 
APWA spokesman says that they are seek- 
ing the cooperation of other local agencies in 
atranging presentation of the play in local 
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communities. Since this kind of project is an 
entirely new venture for most local public wel- 
fare departments, the APWA feels that the 
departments will generally welcome the help 
and experience and cooperation of other 
agencies that may have had more experience 
in arranging and publicizing meetings. Agen- 
cies who are interested in presenting the play 
should first check to see if their local public 
welfare department has similar plans. 


Perusal copies of the play may be obtained 
by sending $2. A set of five scripts, which is 
required for the production of the play, is $10. 
To obtain copies of the play, or further in- 
formation about it, write: Virginia R. 
Doscher, Publications Associate, American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


New League Director of Publications 


The League is pleased to announce that 
Miss E. Elizabeth Glover will join the staff 
as Director of Publications and Editor of 
CHILD WELFARE about August 1, 1961. 


Miss Glover started out in journalism, and 
in 1933 entered the Richmond School of 
Social Work, College of William and Mary. 
Later, she went to Smith College, where she 
took her master’s degree in 1936. She is pres- 
ently completing her doctoral program at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


She has had experience in family agencies, 
the Red Cross and child guidance. Her major 
experience, however, has been in child welfare. 
She was executive of the Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, Children’s Aid Society from 
1944 to 1952, and since 1952 has been execu- 
tive director of the Maryland Children’s Aid 
Society. 


° 
BOOK NOTE 


Community Resources in Mental Health, by 
Reginald Robinson, David F. de Marche, Mildred 
K. Wagle. (Statistical analysis by Albert C. 
Hoover.) New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1960. 
435 pp., $8.50. 

The implications of the findings in this book 
are a plea for fundamental changes in social 
welfare methods and structures. It is a com- 
pilation of lacks and lags. An appropriate 
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title, or subtitle, would have been American 
Social Welfare Services 1960—Their Failings. 

This is the fifth of a series of monographs 
to be published by the Joint Commission on 
Mental Health and Illness. Ten reports are 
planned as part of the study design. A final 
report will be published by Basic Books and 
transmitted to the Congress, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service, the gov- 
ernors of the states and to representatives of 
the public health and mental health profes- 
sions, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Mental Health Study Act of 1955. 

The authors were asked by the Joint Com- 
mission to find what local communities are 
doing in behalf of mental health, what re- 
sources they have, how they are used, where 
they fail and why and what needs to be done 
in the future. 

The authors sought to (1) identify the com- 
munity resources that have a definite relation- 
ship to mental health, (2) assess the supply 
and quality of community resources in sup- 
port of mental health, (3) chart the direction 
of flow of cases of troubled people from dis- 
covery to service, (4) assess the values of 
constellations of services in behalf of mental 
health. Field studies based on these issues 
were conducted in fifteen counties chosen as 
characteristic of the regional and divisional 
expression of unique socio-economic elements 
in America as developed by the Bureau of 
the Census. 

A wide range of social welfare services were 
examined as mental health resources. These 
included public health services, public welfare 
(assistance and social insurance), child wel- 
fare, court services, the schools, recreation and 
group work, family casework and mental health 
clinics. For the 3,103 counties in the conti- 
nental United States the presence or absence 
of facilities was counted and analyzed statisti- 
cally. This represents an important contribu- 
tion to the field since this is probably the first 
gathering of such data. 

The glaring weaknesses of our major social 
welfare services are counted, listed and high- 
lighted, and put together in summary fashion. 
In terms of what the authors believe is the 
logical service unit, the county, the facts 
stand out as a frightening indication of how 
much we fail to meet basic human need in 
the midst of plenty. 
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Child welfare workers and administrators 
can gain knowledge of how their field ‘‘checks 
out.” The same is true for the other fields. | 

The findings put stark emphasis on what we 
have long known: 

Staff shortages are severe. Case loads are too | 
high, salary levels too low. 

In some sections virtually nothing is done for 
children. There is national neglect of millions of 
children with “mental health problems.” 

Only 73 percent of U.S. counties have public 
health units. 

Social insurance benefits provide a bare mar- | 
ginal existence. 

Our public assistance system is inequitable, dis- 
criminatory, contradictory, unsocial and often 
downright cruel. It fails to meet basic standards 
of health and decency. It often focuses on mo- 
rality of parents rather than on needs of children. | 
Residence requirements, absence of general assist- 
ance and ancient poor law practices prevail. Chil- 
dren in broken homes increase, birth rates for 
unmarried parents increase faster than those for 
married couples, family life changes in distressing 
ways as more mothers find jobs outside the home. 
Yet 37 percent of the nation’s counties have no 
child welfare services of any sort, and 49 percent 
of those that do (containing a fourth of the coun- 
try’s children) lack public child welfare services. 


aL <A IG TT Tg CT TED 


Adoptive parents cannot be found for nonwhite 
children. Foster care and institution agencies do 
not have the trained personnel and resources to 
deal with the emotional problems of children in 
their care. Tradition binds many agencies to old- 
fashioned programs not helpful to children. 

Homemaker service, an excellent resource in 
keeping children in families, is present in only 150 
of the 3,103 counties. 

Psychiatric, probation, special education, family 
counseling resources are woefully lacking. (One- 
fourth of the counties have no mental health 
clinics, only nine percent have family service 
available.) 


The authors report that although urban and 
manufacturing centers generally have the best 
supply of services, the paucity is scattered 
throughout the land. Most needy are states 
in the South, North Central and Mountain 
regions. 

The following broad recommendations are 
made: (1) Programs should be shaped around 
local needs. (2) Communities need professional 
planning help. (3) A massive manpower drive 
is required to include many educational and 
salary considerations. (4) A broad research 
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| The recommendations are sound. They are 
public ) not the full conclusion to be drawn from the 


grapple with fundamentals. Similarly, when 
they describe “treatment” in the future need- 
ing a more horizontal, rather than a vertical 
approach, they are dealing with basic factors. 
From the facts gathered there are several 
other possible conclusions one wishes had. been 
drawn. And this reviewer hopes that in the 
final report these too may be considered. 
First, the problem seems to be not alone a 
matter merely of increased quality and quan- 
tity of service and skill but also of whether 
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tes for} One could be led by the book to believe 
ose for} that a major part of the solution is to in- 


ressing } crease and improve the same services that we 





aad cruitment and salaries is true: more emphasis 

HOME. Ins eters shies 

ols DOW §IVve. should be placed on better utilization of the 

nercent | Agencies and services are defined. Problems, manpower we have. This, of course, was very 

e coun- | however, are defined as the various services completely dealt with in the Joint Commis- 

ervices, }see them. The fact that we are not well set sion’s previous book Mental Health Manpower 

snwhite | UP to solve problems is not highlighted. Trends. 

cies do} When the authors state that clinics should NORMAN V. LOURIE 

irces to} concentrate on treatment, leaving promotion ; Deputy Secretary 

dren in band educat; fe sane Sinead Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare 
and education to other groups, they begin to Harrisburg, Pa. 

to old- 

’ 

urce in| ty 

nly 150 

fans CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 

. (One- 

| health} Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads $7.50 per inch; 

service | inimum insertion $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is sixth of month preceding month of 
publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accom- 
panied by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 

yan and 

he best (CHILD WELFARE SERVICES treatment institution, foster home agency. Supervision of 2  case- 

-attered WORKER II for mountain and and out-patient programs for pre- workers. Requirements: MSW and 

loothills county near urban area. adolescents. Trained staff, psychi- 3 years’ experience in family or 

2 states PUnlimited recreational attractions, atric consultation, excellent super- child welfare, or 1 year of gradu- 

ountain flake Tahoe, Squaw Valley. Re- vision, new plant. Suburban com- ate work plus 3 years’ experience 
quire MSW in casework, salary munity, 1 hour from San Francisco. as caseworker in field of family or 
$458-$5 56 (with experience can Administration or supervisory _ad- child welfare, and at least 2 years’ 

ons are part $481). Liberal retirement plan vancement. $5400-$6750. Write experience in the capacity of case- 
nlie ¢ y- Ta) atu : n ar ‘¢ f © ye ive irec— : - me ‘ 

around Pius social security. Director, Placer Karl A. Marshall, Executive Direc- Work supervisor. 35-hour week, 
County Welfare Department, P.O. tor, Eastfield, 251 Llewellyn Ave., cei a, P <i ae 

eosin the 313. hat Calif Campbell. Calif paid vacation, Social Security and 

pce eee ae eee Pe ae state unemployment benefits. Salary 

er drive depending on experience. Contact 

nal and CASEWORKER, MSW, for ex- CASEWORK SUPERVISOR. For Rev. Joseph Stieger, Executive Di- 

research franding, progressive agency. Small private, mnonsectarian adoption rector, 1229 F. St., Fresno, Calif. 
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CASEWORKER II or III 
for multiple-function child 
placement agency to be re- 
sponsible for cottage placed 
and foster home placed chil- 
dren and their families. Psy- 
chiatric orientation, excellent 
supervision, MSW required. 
Retirement plan, Social Se- 
curity and good personnel 
practices, health insurance, 
member CWLA. Salary: 
Caseworker II, $450-$563; 
Caseworker III, $503-$629. 
Vista Del Mar Child-Care 
Service, 3200 Motor Ave., 
Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


MARIN COUNTY has opening for 
family caseworker in progressive 
public welfare program. Psychi- 
atric consultation available. Gradu- 
ate training required. Salary range 
$5934-$6972. Ideal location 20 min- 
utes north of San Francisco. Write 
Marin County Welfare Department, 
622 4th St., San Rafael, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS—2. In multiple- 
function family and_ children’s 
agency; one worker with experi- 
ence in adoption preferred. Social 
Security, retirement, and health 
benefits. Member FSAA and CWLA. 








CASEWORKERS—Several imme- 
diate openings for mature, flexible, 
competent persons. Challenging 
work situation. Required: MSW, 
with or without experience in child 
or family welfare agency. Salary re- 
lated to applicant’s qualifications. 
Fringe benefits. Write: The Adop- 
tion Institute, 1026 S. Spaulding 
Ave., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consul- 
tation. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Sal- 
ary, $5400-$7548 depending on 
training and experience. Write: Rev. 
William J. Barry, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 
S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17, 
Calif. 

SAN FRANCISCO Bay Area pub- 
lic welfare agency has openings for 
trained workers. All child welfare 
services. Psychiatric consultation. 
$6060-$7356. Requires 2 years’ 
graduate study. Alameda County 
Civil Service, 188—12th St., Oak- 
land, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS for Southern California 
county. Opportunities in adoption 
included. Worker II ($5718-$6900) 
requires year’s graduate study in so- 
cial work and 2 years’ experience or 
2 years’ graduate study. Worker I 
($5142-$6192) requires 1 year’s 
graduate study in social work. Paid 
vacation and sick leave, part-paid 
health insurance, liberal retirement 
benefits. County Personnel, Court- 
house, San Bernardino, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Salary 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
OPPORTUNITIES. If you 
are interested in employment 
as a caseworker in a family, 
child welfare, or adoption 
agency under Catholic aus- 
pices, read this carefully. 
Mr. William Erickson, repre- 
senting several Catholic agen- 
cies in the family and child 
welfare fields, will be inter- 
viewing and accepting ap- 
plications for excellent em- 
ployment opportunities in 
Southern California. He will 
be representing agencies in 
the greater Los Angeles area 
and counties of Santa Bar- 
bara, Ventura, Orange and 
San Bernardino. The salary 
scale begins at $5712. To ar- 
range an interview you may 
contact Mr. Erickson by 
calling the hotels listed be- 
low between 5 p.m. and 8:30 
p.m. If he is not available 
leave your name and phone 
number. If vou wish to make 
contact before the dates 
given below, write directly 
to Mr. William Erickson, 
Catholic Welfare Bureau, 
1400 West 9th St., Los An- 


geles 15. 


St. Louis, Mo., February 
26 and 27, Coronado Hotel; 
Chicago, Ill.. February 28, 
March 1, Palmer House; 
New York City, March 2, 
3, and 4, Commodore Hotel; 
Boston, Mass., March 5, 6, 
Sheraton Hotel; Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 7 and 8, 
Hotel Statler; San Antonio, 
Texas, March 9 and 10, St. 
Anthony. 
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range $4800-$7000. Jacob 
Little, Jewish Social Service, 
Vine St., Hartford 12, Conn. 





SUPERVISOR of district office lof UV 


cated in Norwalk, Conn. Staff o 
3 fully-trained, experienced case. 
workers. A private, statewide, mul.! 
tiple-service agency offering famil 
service, foster home care and sery.§ 
ices to unmarried mothers in thi} 
office. Adoption placement and regi. 
dential treatment service for emo.) 
tionally disturbed children avail. 
able within agency. Excellent per. 
sonnel practices. Salary rang) 
$6000-$8100. initial salary depend.| 
ent on experience. Requirements! 
Master’s degree in social work wit) 
at least 3 years’ experience in su} 
pervision. Apply to C. Rollin Zane! 
Executive Director, Children’ 
Services of Connecticut, 1680 Al! 
bany Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


SUPERVISOR OF CASEWORK! 
Family and Child Care Agency-| 
Qualifications include profession 
education and experience in cas 
work practice and supervision | 
qualified staff with psychiatric con! 
sultation. Agency functions: famil 
casework, foster care of children 
service to unwed parents and adop} 
tion. The responsibilities include di: 
recting casework services and stu! 
dent program with related commu 
nity and administrative activities 
Salary commensurate with oul 
practice and current standards. So) 
cial Security and retirement bene 
fits. For further details of positior 
write: Miss Jane K. Dewell, Dis 
trict Secretary, The Diocesan Bu} 
reau of Social Service, 478 Orang 
St., New Haven 2, Conn. 





ADOPTION WORKER needed fa 
progressive, growing, southeas 
Florida community. Salary com 
mensurate with experience. Ful 
training required, adoption expe 
rience desirable. For details writ: 
Miss Margaret G. Muller, Stati 
Director of Services, Children 
Home Society of Florida, P.O. Bot 
5587, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 




















CASEWORKERS—An opportunit} 
to live and work on Florida’s Goll 
Coast in a small multi-functios 
child and family agency. Immediatt 
opening for experienced adoptio 
workers. Good personnel practices 
Active board. Opportunity for ad: 
vancement in an expanding pro 
gram. Starting salary $4800-$580 
based on experience. Write: Father 
Bryan O. Walsh, Catholic Welfart 
Bureau, 395 N. W. First St., Miam 
36, Fla. 
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